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“DEMOCRACY AND 
LIBERTY.” 


By Hortense Woop. 


In reviewing Mr. Lecky’s ‘‘ Democracy and 
Liberty,” in the leading newspapers, some 
reviewers have referred to the passage in his 
work dealing with the woman question as im- 
partial, significant and judicious in tone. To 
our mind this estimate means no more than 
that the reviewer’s opinions on the subject are 
in harmony with those of the historian’s—a 
harmony which we need not consider as a test 
of impartiality. 

Les races se féminisent ; in other words, we 
are moving towards that higher humanity which 
finds i mig in philanthropy and prevention 
of cruelty to animals, and removes us ever 
further from the insensibility to suffering of the 
savage. But Mr. Lecky seems to look upon 
that movement as a melancholy spectacle and 
the outcome of ‘misplaced and undisciplined 
compassion.” He grows especially despondent 
in contemplating the attitude women have 
assumed on the subject of vivisection, which he 
assures us has done more than anything else to 
shake the ‘cool observer’s” confidence in 
women’s political capacities. He omits, how- 
ever, to mention that .there are as many men 
enlisted in the crusade against vivisection as 
there are women; but, as men’s attitude on 
this question will not be required to serve as an 
argument for withholding from them political 
rights, the omission need not surprise us. With 
eloquent indignation Mr. Lecky stigmatises as 
“wickedness scarcely to be conceived” any 
legal act which would prohibit vivisection ; but 
he finds no other word than the mild “abuse” 
for expressing his reprobation of acts which 
include the slow baking of animals to death in 
ovens. Had those who indignantly repel attacks 
on the “ uses” of vivisection reserved some of their 
indignation for branding its ‘“‘abuses,” these would 
not have immeasurably transcended the uses, 
thereby exasperating the sentiments of humane 
people of both sexes. A great outcry, a persis- 
tent agitation, is the only means afforded to 
women for waking legislators to the necessity of 
curtailing powers for evil, or conceding reforms. 
Did our rulers keep pace with the evolution of 
humanity, timely measures of justice and the 
enactment of humane laws would have averted 
agitations and their consequences. 

It would seem that women who advocate a 
cause or urge a claim with zeal and persistency, 
are regarded by Mr. Lecky as afflicted with 
“fanaticisms which acquire the intensity of 
monomania’’; but cool observers on our side 
have detected the same fanaticisms and the 
same intensity, only pushed to the point of 
revolution, bloodshed and ruin to thousands, in 
men clamouring for their rights or enforcing a 
reform. It is somewhat amusing to listen to 
the fears entertained lest women, when possessed 
of political power, should use it for subordinating 
the welfare of the nation and the interests of 
the Empire to the gratification of their own 
Views. For the present such fears rest on no 
other evidence than that founded on analogy 
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and afforded us by the conduct of men, who for | declare that it is impossible to argue with a 
a like gratification do not hesitate to place the | woman. 


national welfare and the very existence of the 
arty spirit and 
love of office, and more especially of their party 
It is equally 
amusing to see excitability and undisciplined 
emotion fastened on women, and serving 
as a pretext for disqualifying them for the 
suffrage, when ‘Scenes in the House” has 


Empire at the mercy of their 


squabbles and petty rancours. 


now become the familiar heading to the 


daily record of Parliamentary debates all over 


the world. To this excitability and display 
of untutored passion among the chosen repre- 
sentatives of the nation we can oppose the 
indomitable spirit and energy displayed by the 
women who are the leaders of our cause; their 
steadfastness of purpose, their unflinching 
perseverance and calm when facing overwhelm- 
ing odds; their determination to win in the 
very teeth of obstacles, the magnitude of which 
would have sickened with discouragement 
fainter resolutions. Had these women been 
hewn out of a rock they could not have stood, 
they could not now stand more undismayed and 
unmoved in the midst of the “ wild gusts of 
unreasoning, uncalculating, hysterical emotion” 
which Mr. Lecky tells us characterise our age, 
and which we see more especially directed 
against women, in denial of their just demands 
or in defence of some male privilege. 

At all times, and averralicne, revolt against 
tyranny and oppression has been extolled as a 
sacred duty and as the noblest deed of man; 
but when that revolt comes from women its 
sacredness and nobility seem suddenly to 
vanish in the eyes of the other sex. Women, 
we are assured, have no need and no excuse for 
it. In their case, taxation without representa- 
tion is perfectly compatible with justice, oppres- 
sion and pe pee a divine dispensation. At 

day, however, we are not easil 
deluded by that rhetorical legerdemain whic 
shifts, twists and spirits away the meaning of 
words for the convenience of men and for the 
befooling of women, nor are we silenced b 
replies to our arguments that are on a par with 
—‘‘ Nay, master, we are seven.” 

We are considerably more amused than 
alarmed when the Times, after repeatedly 
scouting the idea of danger to the race in the 
granting of licences to ieee sights rocks 
ahead for the future of that race in the granting 
of degrees to University women, and, above all, 
we remain supremely incredulous when men of 
letters condole with the “ British matron” for 
the “deadly insult to herself done her by this 
incredibly false teaching of the woman’s 
movement,” a teaching that, amongst other 
things, assures her she has brains enough 
to form an idea and have a vote, whilst 
those who speak of deadly insult done 
to her assure her that she has’ not. 

That men are men and women women is a 
fact constantly brought to our notice by way of 
argument, and as fully explaining the privileges 
accorded to the former and denied to the latter. 
The stubborn refusal of our sex to accept that 
explanation as unimpeachably clear and decisive 
drives even the dullest self-styled logician to 


Incapacity for argument in our sex is very 
plainly visible to a man who sees his views 
rejected and his intuitions as to the indubitable 
consequences that would follow, were this or 
that privilege granted to women, discarded as 
evidence. 

However, it must be admitted that at 
times women do betray a certain obtuseness 
in their appreciation of human nature. In 
support of this we need only mention that 
some of them have been needlessly ruftled by 
the remark of a candidate who stated that he 
would sooner give the vote to donkey boys than 
to women ratepayers. Now, if, as we are led to 
infer, this gentleman modestly assumes that his 
chances of success at some future election would 
be furthered by the exclusion of women from 
the suffrage, and by the extension of the vote 
to that particular class of individuals whose 
line of experience he evidently values, we 
should readily admit his preference as justified. 

When men write for each other's benefit, 
ignoring our presence altogether, they make 
no attempt to disguise facts or to distort the 
sense of words. We then gather from their 
outspoken utterances that they consider the 
attitude of women in the nations as that of 
‘“‘local products fashioned by men for their 
own needs and therefore without personality.’”* 
That personality, repressed to extinction, we 
are now bringing into life, helped by men whose 
very names stamp with greatness and justice 
any cause they uphold. If these men are still 
in the minority it is because, as Mr. Lecky 
tells us, ‘superiority lies with the few.” We 
shall fashion our individuality so that it shall 
be impossible for legislators to overlook it in the 
scheme of nations, or to continue styling a 
suffrage ‘‘ universal” which can ignore half the 
human race and yet claim not to be shrinking 
an inch in its universality. 

We are frequently assured that the ‘ in- 
fluence’ of women is far greater without the 


those inane phrases that constant repetition 
invests with a sort of mystic virtue, and which 
entraps the thoughtless. Had the pretended 
influence of women been at any time what is 
claimed for it, by men who are anxious it should 
continue to be exercised without the help of 
legislation, it stands to common sense that we 
would not have had the incredibly unjust laws 
that have been enacted to coerce and “ fashion ” 
women ‘for the needs of men”; nor would we 
have had to wait twenty centuries of Christendom. 
to see them partially mended. The silent, unaided! 
“influence” of a hundred million women is but 
chaff in the wind when a claim urged by them 
clashes against, or trespasses upon, a male 
privilege. 

The threat that men would become less 
chivalrous towards women, who are physically 
weak, if we show ourselves to be mentally and 
legally strong — which threat, it must be 
owned, is scarcely a high certificate of nobility 
of character—need not alarm us much; it will 
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vote than it would be with the vote—one of 


ee 


be shamed into nothingness by the far greater 
our sex towards men in times of 
sickness and distress—a chivalry that has ever 
been and will ever remain above mean jealousy 
But human nature being what it 
is, Acts of Parliament which would safeguard 
our interests and rights are far more likely to 

nae who lack it, and to 


chivalry of 
and revenge. 


foster chivalry in 
stimulate it in those in whom it is languishing, 
than to diminish it. 
themselves to be duped into self-effacement, it is 
probable that the author of the “ Evidences of 
Christianity ” would not have ventured to airily 
exclaim, «Whoever talks to his wife!”’ 

As for the few women who protest against 
what they term this “wild preaching about 
woman's wrongs,” we need only remember 
that women protested against the abolition 
of the suttee, that they still uphold the 
practice of crippling girls, the de ation 
of the harem, the cooping up of their sex 
in Zenanas and within the four walls of 
windowless Moorish houses. ‘‘ Philosophy,” 
as Carlyle says, ‘complains that custom has 
hoodwinked us from the first.” ‘‘ Custom doth 
make cowards of us all.” If women of this 
stamp had had their way all along we should 
still be seeking for Russian ladies of rank behind 
twenty-seven locks and keys. But we are not 


prepared to take their word as to what is mere’ 


change and what progress, nor shall we 
abide by their ideas of woman’s proper 
sphere. Indeed, they have done their utmost 
to discredit that sphere in our estimation, 
by proving that it is possible for those who 
pride themselves on keeping within it to barter 
the proper prestige of womanhood against 
masculine favour, and to drag it in dust and 
mire for the sake of bringing into brighter relief 
their adulation of men. But their thoughts and 
sayi will be valued by the very o eg of 
their pitiful fawning and servility according to 
the value they themselves have set on things 
feminine. This will be the reward of their 
treachery to their sex. ~ 

Women of another type have. awakened us 
from our trance of sleep, and our thoughts on 
matters affecting the welfare of our sex shall 
henceforth travel on wings of their own, and not 
as passengers in ships steered by men. Those 
who go readily excuse and forgive the excesses 
of the French Revolution, on the plea that that 
Revolution conferred the blessings of freedom 
on at least half the human race, could, perhaps, 
afford to look upon the present movement with 
greater composure of mind. Their cries of 
alarm have preceded every reform, even the 
very reforms that brought about the state of 
things they are now so zealously defending from 
further change. ‘Experience, like the lights 
in the stern of a ship, only illumines the track 
already past.” 

As to the ‘““ New Woman,” such as we see her 
Ree along the columns of the Press, with mascu- 


e stride and threatening attitude, she is but a 


phantasm of timid men, amusingly apprehensive 
of a retaliation which, they fear, may one day 
bring them to constitute in their turn the 
Submerged Half of the human race. “ Con- 
science doth make cowards of us all.” 
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THE REFORMER’S MEED.. 
‘“ZxaL to promote the common good findeth 
but cold entertainment in the world. It is 
welcomed with suspicion instead of love; and, 
if there be any hole left for cavil, it is sure to be 
misconstrued.” ‘ Whosoever attempteth any- 
thing for the public, especially if it pertain to 
religion and to the opening and clearing of the 
Word of God, the same setteth himself upon a 
stage to be gloated upon by every evileye; yea, 
he casteth himself headlong upon pikes, to be 
gored by every sharp tongue.”—From_ the 
original preface by the translators to the 
“ Authorised Version” of the Bible. 
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NARROW-CHESTED men will not in future be 
refused admittance to the Prussian Army, but 
are to be measured monthly, and those whose 
chests are not widened by drill are to be dis- 
charged as predisposed to consumption. All 


are to be considered narrow-chested whose 
chests are less in circumference than half the 


length of their bodies. 
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Clay King ‘‘ caught on to the = begin ” with a 
suddenness truly astonishing. He applied him- 
self energetically to it under the guidance of an 


old expert, and was within the next few week 

WHO SENT IT? —— to work alone in his aie field. ger 
By W. L. . ere was a sensation in the village wh 

eo te ee Clay King’s absence became known. Its ee 


Ir is sometimes the case, I daresay, that a 
mother hates the idea of her boy loving any 
other woman than herself, but it is not always 
so. I will tell you a story with a moral in that 


was the gossip of society; and Sue Markham 
was vouad’ a heartless flirt. Sue became an ex. 
ceedingly sober-faced young lady, and Sam 
Jackson learned, upon his next meeting with 
her, from that indefinable manner that even 
giddy young ladies have when they get very 
much in earnest, that a large area of space 
between himself and Miss Susie Markham was 
his safest locality. 

‘lay’s mother kept her own counsels and did 
some strong thinking. She was as kind and 
gentle with Sue as ever, and Sue’s love for her 
grew stronger. 

It was the night of the 10th of February, 
when leaving a train at a station in the city, 
that by a slip upon the icy platform Clay King 
fell, and was lifted up to discover that he had a 
fracture of the left arm. 

Being thus incapacitated, he was sent home 
for the care that can only be obtained in that 
love-stored place, and on the night of the 13th 
he was safely ensconced within the blessed 
abode, surrounded by all the tender attentions 
it atfords. 

St. Valentine’s Day came in through Sue 
Markham’s window as bright as the smiles of 
angels, and the morning mail brought her the 
most exquisite valentine she had ever seen, and 
it bore the village postmark. 

Printed somewhere among its fringed and 
pictured folds were the words : 


way. 

There had been a lover’s quarrel between 
Clay King and his sweetheart, Susie Markham. 
The two had grown up together in the village of 
Sterling and had been playmates from baby- 
hood. How they had loved each other they 
couldn’t tell themselves. The tenderness had 
grown upon them until it had become a grand 
penn much as the tiger gradually gains its 
erocity from the harmless playfulness of a cub. 

It was said that Clay’s mother and Susie’s 
father had been sweethearts in the old time, 
but had been separated by some little act of 
pique on the girl’s part that had been taken too 
much to heart by the young man, who tore 
himself away from home and did not return 
until it was too late. 

Perhaps a ghost of the old love still haunted 
them, and perhaps it was because of this that 
the love between Clay and Susie had been 
cultivated by the parents. 

At any rate their course of true love had run 
on smoothly enough until the foolish little 
quarrel had made a breach that widened as the 
weeks went by. 

At a party one evening, in early winter, at 
the house of Mrs. Bronson, Susie had flirted 
desperately with Sam Jackson, in Clay King’s 
very face. 

Anyone but the blindest anxious lover could 
see that Sue was doing that for sheer mischief. 
She was as nervous about it as a timid yet 
proud man is in going into battle. She laughed 
in a trembling sort of way, and laughed too 
much. She pretended to ignore poor Clay, 
almost altogether, and yet she was watching 
him, askance, with all the eagerness of a zealous 
detective, who, in disguise, is spotting his 
culprit in a crowd. 

During the evening, but it was late, Clay, 
lying in wait, obtained an opportunity to s ak 
with Sue alone, yet there were persons about 
them and within earshot. He upbraided her 
about her heartless treatment of him, as he put 
it, and suggested something concerning Sam 
Jackson’s unworthiness. 

She knew as well as Clay did that Jackson 
was cautiously dissipated, for that was an open 
secret in the village, and she knew that he was 
of low extraction and of brutal instincts, though 
handsome and well dressed, and endeavouring 
to win his way, socially, to a better place than 
any of his people had ever reached. 

Just as any other spirited girl would have 
done, under the circumstances, Miss Sue 
resented the “interference,” as she was pleased 
to term Clay King’s expostulations, and in her 
warmth made a cutting defence of ‘black 
sheep” Jackson’s character and general eligi- 
bility. So, with the self-sought wound that 
foolish Clay King had obtained, he recoiled with 
pain, and a partner at that moment claimed 
Susie for a waltz, and she whirled away. 

It has been said that of all fools an old fool is 
the worst, but this is so far wrong that there is 
no good ground for comparison between any 
sort of an old fool and a piqued young man in 
love, otherwise Clay King would have seen 
through the pranks of his adored and adorable 
Sue, and paid no attention to them whatever. 

The next foolish thing that this deeply- 
troubled and love-blinded young man did was to 
steal away to the hall, secure his hat and 
overcoat in an almost surreptitious manner, and 
then glide out of the door unseen, to wade 
through new fallen snow, knee-deep, to his own 
home. 

On the following morning, having made some 
ingenious excuse for it, Clay King went by train 
to the city, nearly 200 miles away, where a 
paternal uncle was the head of a great mill- 
machinery manufacturing firm, and with him, 
shortly after his arrival, Clay engaged to learn 
the art of making such machinery. 

With a peculiar adaptability to the work, 


*- Please be my sweetheart once again ; 
Once more be mine and only mine ; 
We'll both be happy, if you'll deign 
To be my own sweet valentine.” 


When, later in the day, she learned that Clay 
King had returned with his broken arm and 
heart, she pounced at once upon the conclusion 
that he had sent the pretty missive that now 
became a matter of serious and delightful 
importance. 

‘lay King was entirely ignorant of the exist- 
ence of such a document. 

Susie’s heart beat high and quickly all that 
day, and as early as propriety would admit that 
afternoon she hastened to the Kings’ and nearly 
broke again the fracture in poor Clay’s arm. 

On last St. Valentine’s Day Mr. and Mrs. 
Clay King were immoderately delighted in the 
possession of a small Clay King, who is very 
much of a reigning prince, though his father, 
the King, is still living and unusually happy 
with Queen Susie. 

This husband and wife have often talked 
about that valentine which brought them 
together again into the halidom of love. They 
have been unable to solve the mystery of it. 

But Clay’s mother quietly smiles, all to her- 
self, when the subject is mentioned. She knows 
who sent it! 


HEROISM OF PATIENCE. 


Ong hears of the great works of mankind, the 
marvels wrought by the hand and brain of men, 
the heroism of some of the women workers, our 
nurses, our platform speakers ; and each one in 
their turn enjoy the reward of their own work, 
and have the satisfaction of hearing their name 
proclaimed as having achieved wonders ; but 
the true heroism, the real nobility of soul, is 
never heard of; it is generally found in shabby 
homes with large families of varied tempers. 
There is no triumphant trumpeting of the self- 
sacrifices wrought daily, of ready words held 
back, of tears brushed hastily aside, of plaintive 
murmurings, whispered prayers, and heavy sobs 
of sorrow and pain. No one brings forth the 
hero or heroine of that sphere. Yet in truth 
this silent courage, this bravery, far exceeds in 
real value the heroism of the battlefield; 
because in the one there is always a certain 
amount of publicity and a chance of the world’s 
reward and distinction, while with the other 
there is nothing but the presence of a beautiful 
faith that all is for the best, not working for the 
praise of man, but of God. 
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PARENTAL 
QUALIFICATIONS. 
By Horace BusHNELL. 


Tuer subject raised is not so much family 
training and government as it is the personal 
and religious qualifications, or qualifications of 
character, necessary to success in such family 
training and government. 

There is almost no duty or work, in this 
world, that does not require some outfit of 
ualifications in order to the doing of it well. 

e all understand that some kind of prepara- 
tion is necessary to fill the place of ae paar: 
to teach a school, to drill a troop of soldiers, or 
do any such thing, in a right manner. We 
admit the necessity of serving some kind of 
apprenticeship in order to become duly qualified 
for the calling of only a milliner or tailor, and 
yet, as a matter of fact, we go into the training 
of our children without any preparation for it 
whatever, and apparently without any such 
conviction of negligence or absurdity as at all 
disturbs our assurance in what we do. Not 
that young parents are not often heard 
lamenting their conscious insufficiency, but 
that in such regrets they commonly mean 
nothing more than that they feel very tenderly, 
and want to do better things than, in fact, anybody 
can. It does not mean, asa general thing, that they 
are endeavouring to acquire such qualifications 
as they want in order to their success. It is 
likely to be assumed that they have their 
sufficient equipment in the tender instinct of 
their natural affection. So they go on, as in a 
kind of venture, to command, govern, manage, 
punish, teach, and turn about the way of their 
child, in just such tempers and ways of example 
and views of life as chance to be the element 
of their own disfigured, ill-begotten character 
at the time. 

This, in short, is their sin—the undoing as it 
will by and by appear of their children—that 
they undertake their most sacred office without 
any sacred qualifications; govern without self- 
government; discharge the holiest responsibili- 
ties irresponsibly, and thrust their children into 
evil by the evil and bad mind out of which 
their training proceeds. 

I know nothing that better shows the utter 
incompetency of mere natural affection as an 
equipment for the parental office, or that, in a 
short way, proves the fixed necessity in it of 
some broader competency and higher qualifica- 
tions, than just to glance at the real cruelties 
perpetrated under just those tender, faithful 
instigations of natural affection, that we so 
readily expect to be a kind of infallible 
protection to the helplessness of infancy. 
How often the fondest parents, owing to 
some want of insight or of patience, or 
some uninstructed, half-intelligent desire to 
govern their child, will do it the greate.: 
wrongs, stinging every day and hour the Fi’ -: 
defenceless being committed to their love, watu 
the sense of bitter injustice; driving in the 
ploughshare of abuse and blame upon its tender 
feeling, by harsh words and pettish chastise- 
ments, when, in fact, the very thing in the 
child that annoys them is that they themselves 
have thrown it into a fit of uneasiness and 
partial disorder by their indiscreet feeding; or 
that, in some appearance of irritability or insub- 
jection, it has only not the words to speak of 
its pain or explain its innocence. The little 
child’s element of existence becomes, in this 
manner, not seldom, an element of bitter wrong, 
and the sting of wounded justice grows in, so to 
speak, poisoning the soul all through, by its 
immedicable rancour. The pain of such wrongs 
goes deeper, too, than many fancy. No other 
creature suffers under conscious iniury so 
intensely. And the mischief done is aggravated 
by the fact that the sufferer has no power of 
redress, and no alternative but either to be 
cowed into a week and cringing submission, or 
else, when his nobler nature has too much 
stuff In it for that, to be stiffened in hate and 
the bitter grudges of wrong. These wrongs are, 
in fact, the cruelties of motherhood, and as 
often, I may add, of an over-fond motherhood— 
Wrongs of which the doers are unconscious and 
Which never get articulated save by the sobbings 
ae little bosom where the sting of injury is 


Few persens, I apprehend, have any concep- 
tion of the immense number and sweep of the 
disqualifications that, in nominally or even 
really Christian parents, go to hinder and spoil 
the religious nurture of their children. Persons 
taken to be eminently holy in their life will 
have all their prayers and counsels blasted by 
some hidden fatality whose root is never known 
or suspected. The wonder that children, whose 
parents are in high esteem for their piety, should 
so often grow up into a vicious and ungodly life, 
would, I think, give way to just the contrary 
wonder if only some just conception were had 
of the various, multifarious, unknown, un- 
suspected disqualifications, by which modes of 
nurture are fatally poisoned. 

Sometimes it is a fatal mischief that the 
parents, one or both, do not accept the child 
willingly. The mother may feel the maternal 
office as a hard necessity. This charge is 

oing to detain her at home and limit her free- 

om. It will burden her days and nights with 
cares. She is not fond of children. They are 
not worth the trouble they cost. Indulging 
such discontents, perhaps cruelly provoked by 
the unchristian discontents and foolish speeches 
of her husband, she poisons both herself and 
child beforehand, and receives it with really 
no glad welcome when she takes it to 
her bosom. It is just this sin by which 
every good possibility of the family is 
corrupted. What can two parents do for a 
child they only submit to look upon and take as 
a foundling to their care? They are under a 
complete and total disqualification as respects 
the duties of their charge. What can they do 
in training a child for God which they have 
accepted at His hands only as being thrust 
upon them by compulsion? There can be no 
such thing as a genuine Christian nurture that 
is out of peace with God’s Providence. It is 
when peace is the element of the house and 
sweetens everything in it—pain, sickness, loss, 
poverty, every ill of adversity or sting of wrong, 
then and there, as nowhere else, are children 
most sure to grow up into God’s beauty and a 
blessed and good life. The child that is born to 
such keeping, and lovingly lapped in the peace- 
ful trust of Providence, is born to a glorious 
heritage. 

Another class of disqualifications are caused 
by a bad or false morality at some point where 
the failure is not suspected. They are persons 
who make much of principles in their words, 
and really think that they are governed by 
principles, when, in fact, they do everything 
for some reason of policy. Contrivance, artifice, 
or cunning is the element of the house, and a 
subtle, inveterate habit of scheming creeps into 
all reasons of duty. Even the praying of the 
house takes on a prudential air, and a stranger, 
seeing no scandalous wrong but a fine show of 
principle, has a certain sense of coldness which 
he cannot account for. Here, probably, is one 
of the cases where everybody wonders that 
children brought up so correctly turn out so 
badly. 

Again, in some persons who appear, in all 
respects, to be Christian, is a strange defect 
of truth or truthfulness. They are not conscious 
of it, and yet there is a want of truth in every 
demonstration they make. It is not their words 
only that lie, but their voice, air, action. Their 
very putting forth has a lying character. 
Their virtues are affectations. Their com- 
passions and sympathies are airs they put 
on. Their friendship is their mood and nothing 
else, and yet they do not know it. They cheat 
themselves so effectually as to believe that 
what they are only acting is truth. They have 
a great many Christian sentiments. They 
maintain prayer as a habit, and will sometimes 
speak intelligently of matters of Christian 
experience. But how dreadful must be the 
effect of such a character on the simple, trustful 
soul of a little child. When falsity is in every- 
thing looked upon and done, he may grow up 
into a hypocrite or a thief, but what shall make 
him a genuine Christian ? 

Christian parents, or parents who live a 
credibly Christian life, may make a great virtue 
of frugality or economy, and settle everything 
into a scale of insupportable parsimony and 
meanness. Or they may make a praise of 
generous living, and run it into a profligate and 


spendthrift habit. Or they make such a virtue 
of honour and magnanimity as to set the opinions 


and principles of men in deference, above the 
principles of God. Or they get their chief 
motives of action out of the fs oot of 


virtue, and not out of its realities. These 


impostures of bad morality are generally too 


subtle to be detected by the inspection of 


consciousness and commonly pass unobserved 


by others. Yet they have the power to poison 
the nurture of the house. = 

Sanctimony may be termed one of the Chris- 
tian vices. It describes a saintly or over-saintly 
air and manner, when there is a much inferior 
degree of sanctity in the life. There is no 
hypocrisy in it, for there is no intention to 
deceive ; but there is a legal, austere conscious- 
ness which puts on the solemnities and longitudes 
of expression, just because there is too little of 
God's love and joy in the feeling to play in the 
smiles of gladness and liberty. The little child 
gets his first lessons from the looks and faces 
around him. What can a poor child do when 
the sense of natural life, the smiles, glad voices, 
and cheerful notes of play are all overcast by a 
forbidding and ghostly piety? And yet the world 
will wonder at the strange perversity of the 
child that grows up under such saintly training, 
as a mortal naturally averse to religion ii 
would be a much greater wonder if he could 
think of it even with patience. 

Bigotry is another of these Christian vices, 

et no one will assume his infallible capacity, 
in the matter of Christian training, as con- 
fidently as the bigot. Has he not the truth ? 
Is he not opposite as possible to all error? 
Has any man a greater abhorrence of all 
laxity? Is he not in a way of speaking out 


and giving faithful testimonies in his house? 
Yes, that must be admitted, and yet he is a 
man that mauls every truth of God and every 


gentle and lovely feeling of a genuinely Christian 
character. His intensities are made by his 
narrowness and hate, and not by his love. 
He fills the house with the noise of piety, and 
may dog his children, possibly, into some kind 
of conformity with his opinions, but he is much 
more likely to only stun their intelligence and 
make them incapable of any true religious 
impressions. 

Christian fanaticism operates also with 
disastrous effect. The fanatic is the man who 
mixes false fire with the true, and burns with 
a partly diabolical heat. He means to be 
superlatively Christian, but what he gets is 
the addition of something to his passions which 
would be more genuine if it were in his affections. 
He scorches but never melts. This kind of 
character makes a fiery clement for childish 
piety to grow in. <A simoon of piety blowing 
through the house dries away all gentle longings 
and holy sympathies -of the child’s nature, so 
that all attractions Godward are suspended. 

Another Christian vice is censoriousness. 
There is a large class of persons who think it a 
kind of duty to be seeing always dark things. 
This habit is like a poisonous atmosphere. It 
kills all sentiments of confidence and esteem. 
What shall a child aspire to, who is told there is 
really no estimable growth, and good, and 
beauty, anywhere ? 

It is a great vice where it is the habit in the 
parents of receiving nothing by authority, and 
really disowning all authority in all matters of 
religion. God reigns by authority, and parents 
are to govern by authority partly in the same 
manner. If the parent is a debater with God in 
everything, saying always No, to God, till he 
has gotten his proofs, that spirit will go through 
the house. The child will demand a reason for 
everything required, and will put the parents on 
trial instead of being put under authority itself. 
Nothing breaks down the religious conscience 
or more completely untones the divine «affinities 
of the childish nature, than to have lost the 
feeling, and ceased to hear the ring of authority. 
Abraham could obey God’s words, and so _ it 
was in hini to command his children after him. 

Anxi’.ty is another infirmity or vice of 
character that has a noxious effect in the 
training of Christian families. Where there is 
but little faith, there is apt to be great anxious- 
ness, and nothing will so dreadfully torment the 
life of a child as to be perpetually teased by 
anxious words, looks and interferences. 
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WOMEN AND THEIR 
EMPLOYMENTS. 
By Rica Harris. 


It has often been said by present day writers— 
bien entendu, masculine ones—that women are 
taking away men’s livelihood because they have 
entered the arena of such industries as custom 
has sanctioned to belong to man, and man alone. 

One writer of undoubted repute feelingly 
showed that, if such a state of things were allowed 
to go on unchecked, it would result in the dire 
catastrophe of men being ,unable to marry and 
support families! And that very writer had 
some time before told of the miseries and 
ore undergone by sempstresses; he had 
preached a noble discontent for such work. But 
when some women had hearkened to him, and 
had left the field of recognised female labour, and 
had strayed to that belonging to the kingdom of 
man, his voice was heard loudly declaiming 
against such pursuits, wherein, he asseverated, 
women lost their sweetness and womanly charm 
and increased the competition for men. 

The fact that many women, as well as men, 
are very often compelled to earn their livelihood, 
and are by nature fitted for such tasks as in 
bygone days were relegated solely to man, 
seems to escape the notice of those who clamour 
for the removal of women: from the field of 
competition. ' 

Men, in their attempts to push back women 
into the corner from which they have boldly 
strayed, ignore the glaring truth that women 
must work if they would live. 

According to their ideas of suitability, women, 
if stern necessity demands they should earn 
their daily bread, must stick to the old employ- 
ments, and must turn governess, companion, 
sempstress, shop-girl, c., occupations which 
never fill the purse of her who pursues them. 

Is there a sadder sight, or one more calculated 


This enumeration of the moral and religious themselves with not having known what they 
vices that — the beauty and mar the com- | were doing. The married state is, therefore, a 
pleteness of character could be aneenoey much more natural one than in Germany, but 
extended. hte is farther off from the truth | it is wanting in that deep and heartfelt affection 
‘than the assumption, by nominally Christian | which one meets in German wedded life. 
parents, of their sufficiency, or their properly | English girls also have their little romance. 

ualified state, as regards ‘hs training of their | They also marry for love, but it is free from 
ildren. They are almost all disqualified or sentimentality. The British girl knows nothing 
under-qualified to such a degree as to make | about that transcendent love which the German 
their work perilous, and as ought to fill them | woman is capable of, who is happy in the 
with real concern for their success. thought of her love. Marriage .in Brgland is 

It may occur to you as a discouraging dis- | considered more as a mutual undertaking ; the 
advantage that, where one parent is duly wife is there the adviser, the helpmate, the 
a , the other is not, but is, in fact, a real | useful companion of her husband, and, if neces- 

indrance to the right and safe proceeding. | sary, she fulfils these duties with admirable 
Parents are never equally well qualified, and self-sacrifice—in short, the practical side of the 
one or the other is likely to be a good deal out affair steps also here into the foreground. 
of line, in some kind of personal defect or| ‘With all this, marriages in England are on 
obliquity of practice. There is, accordingly, no | the whole happier than in other countries, 
oe of concert in the endeavour to train the | because one considers them to be more of a 
dren up in piety, and the other party may | contract than the height of all earthly happiness. 
be tempted to think, in some hour of dis-| As expectations beforehand are more discreet 
co ment, that this takes away the rational | and prosaic, one meets with less disappoint- 
confidence of success. Let me assure you that | ment. The Englishman considers it more 
God connects Himself even the more certainly | judicious to give the wife her real rights, than 
with one, if only there is in that one a believing | extravagant love, for the arbitrariness even of 
and truly faithful spirit, prepared for the work. ,a beloved despot appears to him unbearable. 

This, then, is the conclusion to which we are Apart from the fact that the northern climate 
brought : that qualifications are wanted for this | in itself demands a sober view of life, the whole 
work as for almost no other, and that where | bringing up of the young English girl is fitted 
they are nrg had, if it be only by one party, | to produce it. The end and aim of this method 
they are not likely to fail. But how shall they | of education is the attaining of as much inde- 
be obtained? That is the question. Who is pendence as possible. The girls are on all 
subtle enough to go through this hunt of the | occasions treated as beings who can think for 
character and find every loose joint of morality, themselves, and so are in a way forced to be 
every vice of defect or distemper? No weeding | independent. The freedom which is allowed 
process, carried on by ourselves, ever can|them in early years in friendly intercourse 
extirpate our evils. God’s touch in us can feel | with men, exercises them in the feelings of 
out everything; every most subtle spot or | right and wrong, and lets them attain a firm 
weakness He can heal. Put ye on the Lord | moral standpoint. Therefore English me never 
Jesus: Christ as a complete investiture, and need to dissemble or to play the hypocrite, 
there will be no poison flowing down upon your 
children from anything in your life and example. 
How pure and perfect the morality, how wise 
the discretion, how gentle and full and free, the 
life in which He lives! The house and its dis- 
oy become a joyous element to children 
when thus administered. Everything in it is 
welcomed, even the restraints and supervisions. 
Even authority itself is welcome, because it is 
enforced by character, and not by tones of 
violence or dictatorial airs of heat and menace. 

This bond of perfectness brings all needed 

ualifications with it, so that when the love or 
the faith working by it really reigns and tempers 
the man by its impulse, it can truly be mori of 
him, as of Abraham, “ For I know him, that he 
will command his children and his household 
after him, and they shall keep the way of the 


their characters become firm, and they are 
soon able to act sensibly without the advice of 
others, and are also able to judge sensibly the | t) win the sympathy of true men and ‘womet 
character of others. ae alike, than the poor gentlewoman who has 

‘Whilst here in Germany the general opinion | wasted her youth and strength in teaching, or 
prevails that in England there are no house- | sewing, or acting as companion, at a salary 
wives, in England one thinks that the German | insufficient to keep body and soul together, and 
wife is really only her husband’s housekeeper. | who suddenly finds herself, when superseded by 
Both views are wrong ; only in England one | younger and properly-trained women, without 
has a different idea of whet the housewife’s | the wherewithal to maintain herself? She, in 
duties are. The ee prosperity which rules | her youth, has clung to the “ womanly,” the 
the-whole national life of Eng d is the reason | « penteel”” employments which are always ill- 
that the English wife is more spoilt than the paid—a prerogative of “womanly” employ- 
German. Her position materially allows her in | ments it seems. 
most cases to restrict her household activity On the other hand, picture the woman who 
solely to the superintendence of the house and | has been well Sree f and who, defying the 
the education of the children, as well as the | censure of her world, works hard as journalist, 
maintenance of her position in society. And in | clerk, typewriter, shorthand reporter, &c.; 
this respect the English married woman, it is | enjoying a good salary, out of which she is able 
true, is worthy of admiration, The always | to make provision for the hour when Old Time 
tasteful fitting up of an English house offers'| shall make his approach, and, laying his wand 
comforts which are only too often wanting 11) upon her, compel her to pause and notice him. 
Germany. The means which are at the Englisk| “Ryery day adds to the number of girls who 
housewife’s disposal allow her to keep as many.| are thrown on the world, and who must fight 
servants as are necessary. For instance, in the | for their subsistence. Shall they choose. the 
families of the middle classes four or five ser- | ]ife of the sempstress or companion ? subjec 
vants are no uncommon thing. to insult, el about, obedient to ever-changing 
commands, ill-paid, with no leisure to refresh 
or improve the jaded intellect; or shall they 
boldly enter a different road, overcoming the 
difficulties that make the path a little rough to 
unused feet, and so march on to the goal where, 
if not plenty, yet a sufficiency awaits them? | 

Too long have women toiled at their old ill- 
paid employments, too long have they poured 
water through sieves, but yet, when one 
arises, like Hypermnestra splendide mendar to 
custom’s stern dictum, she is called “ un 
womanly ” by her narrow-minded sisters, whilst 
her brothers tell her she is taking the bread out 
of men’s mouths. . 

We know that the doctrine of ‘ Survival of 
the Fittest’ rules the world. Consequently. 
if women are not skilled enough, they wi 
assuredly fail if they essay men’s tasks; but 
if they sueceed—and they generally do—then it 
is proof conclusive that they are eminently fitted 
for the work, and man’s objections must 
evidently mean man’s jealousy. Strange, is it 
not, that until lately the professions were close 
to women? Even to-day, though the sister 
Universities admit them, they consider them 
unworthy (?) to receive the degrees which thet 
talents have won for them. 


A GERMAN VIEW OF 
BRITISH WOMEN. 


Unper the title, ‘ The British Woman,” the 
Lokal Anzeiger publishes an_ article. The 
writer says :— The English nation has always 
distinguished itself by its high esteem for ihe 
female sex. There are, as Lord Byron says in 
a letter to Thomas Moore, nowhere such a 
eat number of well-nurtured, well-fed striking 
uties, milky-white .and rosy-red delicate- 
skinned girls, even amongst the lower classes, 
as in England. But not a little is due to the 
care and consideration which is shown to women 
in all classes of the population, and which thus 
makes a mental and physical deterioration 
impossible. Even the poor Englishman watches 
over his mostly pretty, well-made and healthy 
wife with a care which has something poetical 
init. With these characteristics in the character 
of the English, their love for home life is closely 
connected. The climate has certainly some- 
thing to do with it, for in his damp island 
the Englishman feels doubly the want of a 
comfortable home ; but this is one of his most 
venerable virtues, and is at the same time the 
reason why there are fewer cases of divorce in 
England than elsewhere. bs 
“There is certainly another important reason 
for the latter fact. English girls mostly marry 
at an age when good sense begins to get the 
better of other feelings; they are. when they 
enter upon the married state. more or less 
independent beings, who cannot later on excuse 


“Just as the views of housewifely duties are 
perfectly different in England from what they 
are here, so also are those about the bringing up 
of children. The English mother leaves the 
superintendence of her children more to the 
nurses and governesses and _ yet the whole 
method of bringing up is in England in many 
respects a much more rational one than with us. 
The principal object of the children’s educa- 
tion in England is a strong development physi- 
cally. In this respect the German mother very 
often completely fails. The British mother 
lays the greatest stress on her children spend- 
ing as much time as ossible out of doors, and 
strengthening their Ponies by gymnastics and 
games which require great activity. She is very 
strict about her children holding themselves 
straight ; and indeed one finds nowhere such 
beautiful slim female figures as in England.” 


———EE 
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A womay’s glory is in herself. If she is wise, 
she is wise for herself. It is just as great for 
her to do a great thing herself as it is to have 
her husband or son do it, and husband and son 
are all the more likely to be great for her 
grandeur.--Gail Hamilton. 
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One wonders how women have borne such 
ing restrictions for so long—restrictions 
which are gradually being broken down, but 
which are fraught with dire calamities, for they 
have brought about the feud which rages between 
the sexes. Life is a hard reality for women at 
best; and, as if it were not enough that they 
come into the world already handicapped, the 
stronger sex, which boasts of its fairness, justice, 
and honour (an honour, it is said, not under- 
stood by woman), heaps difficulties in their path, 
throws stones at them, intended to crush them, 
and sometimes succeeds. 

Is such conduct consistent with equity and 
honour? Does it not rather betoken a meanness 
and pettiness of soul, characteristics which men 
are wont to fling to the charge of women? 

O my sisters, to you who must earn your 
daily bread, I say, educate yourselves in that 
industry for which nature has specially fitted you, 
so that, when skilled, you may start upon your 
road of life with the knowledge that you can 
command success. 

Then, when fortune has turned her fickle head 
and smiled upon you, bring help to those weaker 
‘ones whose strength was less han ours; teach 
them and guide them to aid themselves, so that, 
even though late, they may yet rise above the 
hateful customs which ant them down and 
which they—unaided—were too weak to crush. 
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. Advertisements should reach us by Monday mo for the 
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Dress. 


A, 195. JZOOTS, Melie’s finest French-made 

‘ Glacé kid, perfectly new; shop price 23s. 6d., 
too narrow for owner ; size 87-2 (narrow fours). Accept half- 
price, carriage paid. Approval. 


A, 19. BONNET, fine fancy Tuscan, fashion- 
able shape, only worn once, trimmed _ magenta 


French roses, black lace, and biscuit-coloured ribbon. 
Price, 10s 


A, 200. PRETTY little grenadine evening low 
as Bodice, fit 30 inch waist, sleeves short, full 
puffs, quite fashionable. No approval. Only 3s. 6d. 


fituations Wanted. 


F. 102, WANTED, by a lady, an engagement 


5 : as Amanuensis or Reader to an elderly or 
invalid lady. Two hours, two or three days a week. 


Se 


-——~ 


Miscellaneous. 


F, 117. [nvalid begs for 

Any description. 
14a. per letter; tea-tray, sideboard and toilet eloths, 
d'oyleys, cushion slips. antimacassars, Xc. ; ladies’ morning 
aprons, children’s overalls, pinafores. 


Orders in Needlework. 
Handkerchiefs marked from 


Approval, 


banquet, 
in many 
occupations.” 
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THE POSITION OF WOMAN 


DURING THE 
PRESENT REIGN. 


“Aone the philosophical Radicals there had 
always been 
the presence 
immense empire cov'd hardly fail to wake up 
the topic into somethin 
life.’ —‘* Gladstone and his Contemporaries.” 


advocates of Female Suffrage, and 
of a woman on the throne of an 


more than meditative 


In 1837, when our Gracious Queen ascended 


the throne, the position occupied by woman 
differed materially from that which she now 


At that time “it was not considered 
decent that a married woman should 


enjoys. 
safe or 


control her own property, or that any woman 


should speak in public, or attend a public 
or practise medicine, or engage 
other honest and praiseworthy 
Her 


education, too, was sadly neglected ; 


indeed, so neglected that Walter Besant, in 


Fifty Years Ago, compares it unto the serpents 
of Iceland. 

The daughters of the upper and middle classes 
were sent to fashionable seminaries, in the 
majority of which the system of education was 
very incomplete. 

‘“Those were the days,” to use the words of 
a writer describing the schools of that time, 
‘when girls took their exercise, walking two 
and two, in melancholy procession; and not 
unseldom with books in their hands, learning 
their lessons as they walked. Those were the 
days when half a dozen of them were crammed 
into a bedroom not airy enough for two; and 
when they washed their feet all round on 
Saturday nights with a limited supply of water 
and towels. Those were the days hai saucy 
girls invented the names of European capitals, 
and found the most extraordinary places on the 
map, with full approbation from a short-sighted 
teacher. 
sentiments were expressed in letters home by 
20 or 50 girls at the same time on invisible 
lines, and in writing touched up by the writing- 
master, and when the drawing-master had his 
hands full before the holidays in putting a good 
face on the flower and landscape pieces about 
to be taken home as an advertisement of the 
school. Those were the days of the almost 
universal crooked spines that Dr. Andrew 
Combe wrote of in the warning book which first 
astonished parents into attending to the physical 
part of education.” 

The need for a more efficient system of 
education began to make itself felt, and in 1848 
the Rev. F. D. Maurice, with the help of a 
few practical philanthropists of the time, opened 
some classes for girls at a house in Harley 
Street, where lectures were given. By special 
permission of the Queen, who contributed £250, 
the institute became known as Queen’s College. 
Five years later more accommodation was made, 
which enabled boarders to be taken ; and in the 
same year the Crown granted the college a 
Charter of Incorporation. 

In 1863 another point of immense significance 
was achieved, for the first time girls were allowed 
to take part in the Cambridge examinations, 
originally framed for boys alone. 

Though only a fortnight’s notice was given, 
81 girls entered their names, and were, on the 
whole, very successful. The committee pro- 
nounced the experiment ‘‘ completely successful 
in every point of view.” 

Until the year 1874 no place existed in the 
United Kingdom where a woman could attend 
lectures for the purpose of qualifying herself for 
a medical diploma. 

A few years before, Miss Jex Blake, Mrs. De 
Lacy Evans, Mrs. Chaplin, Mrs. Thorne, and 
Miss Edith Pechey had gone to Edinburgh, 
where the authorities had promised Miss Jex 
Blake to allow them to matriculate in the 
Faculty of Medicine. However, when the pro- 
fessors became aware that the students were in 
earnest, and not content to be mere amateurs, 
they raised a legal objection, which prevented 
the ladies from finishing their course. Still 
determined to pursue their studies, they returned 
to London, where, with the help of Mrs. Garrett 
Anderson, M.})., and Dr. Anstie, they estab- 
lished the London School of Medicine for 


to the 
pointed out the fact that | agua ee of property 
carries with it the privi 

election of representatives in Parliament. 


the discussion o 
an amendment, in which he proposed that 


Those were the days when fine filial 


¢ 


899; 


Women in Henrietta Street, which was opened 
in October, 1874. 


In 1878, by a charter granted to the University 


of London, the Senate were able to admit 
women to degree 


s in all the several faculties. 
Turning from the educational to the political 


part of the woman movement, we find that 


t advances have been made since the 


accession of the Queen. 


In 1866 a petition was presented by women 
House of Cémmons, in which they 


ege of voting in the 


John Stuart Mill, durin 


The following year 
Reform Bill, introduc 


the 


women who were registered occupiers should be 
admitted to the Franchise. At first this 
amendment was treated as a huge joke, but 
afterwards it was taken up seriously, and the 
discussions which followed were both grave and 
interesting. Though only 37 members voted 
for Mr. Mill’s amendment, which was defeated 
by 196 votes, it is hardly a matter for surprise 
when it is taken into consideration that 
Woman's Suffrage was, unti] that time, a very 
novel subject. 

In 1869 a Bill was passed in Parliament 
which extended the right of voting at municipal 
elections to women. 

The English and Scotch Education Acts, 
passed in 1870 and 1872, nermitted women to 
vote at the elections of school boards; it also 
admitted them to membership, a privilege of 
which they largely availed themselves. 

One of the most important acts for women 
which have been passed during the present reign 
is ‘The Married Woman's Property Act.” 

An article in All the Year ound, for June 
1870, describes the position of woman before the 
passing of this Act in the following terms :— 
‘At the present time a married woman, so far 
as the possession of property is concerned, is, 
in the eyes of the law, simply a non-existent 
personage. Under this singular system, a wife, 
on her marriage, is supposed to make her husband 
an absolute gift of all her personal property. 
There is obviously a little mistake in the 
marriage service somewhere. It ix, in fact, the 
wife who endows her husband with all her 
worldly goods. If she work for wages, the 
wages are her husband's; if she write a book, 
she has nothing to do with the profits; if she 
paint a picture, the price of it is not her own. 
And here is one of the most fertile sources of 
hardship ; here is the tyranny of man, of which 
we hear so much, unmistakable for once. The 
bad husbands, there is no doubt, have it all 
their own way.” 

However, in the same year, the Married 
Woman’s Property Act was passed, which 
secured for a wife the wages she earned, also 
her deposits in the savings banks, property to 
which she succeeded, and pecuniary legacies 
not exceeding £200. 

In 1882 the important fact that marriage does 
not put an end to the individual property rights 
of a woman was extended and modified. 

When we look back and consider all the 
things which women have gained in a com- 
paratively short time, we are tilled with hope 
for the future, and rejoice to think of the time 
when, one by one, our wrongs shall have been 
righted, until at lust mere sex distinction shall 
cease in the eyes of the law. M.A. F. 


— 


SOJOURNER TRUTH’S PRAYER. 


SHE was a poor free Negress in America. Her 
child had been stolen and sold into slavery, and 
she knew only in a vague sort of way that she 
must seek redress at the courthouse, and that 
for this money was needed. She thought within 
herself, ‘God has money,” and she made her 
application directly to Him. In her own graphic 
and pathetic story: “1 didn't rightly know 
which way to turn: but I went to the Lord, and 
I said, ‘O Lord, if I was as rich as You are, 


and You as poor as | be, Pd help You. You 
know I would; and, 0, do help me!’ _ I felt 
sure then that He would help me, and He did.” 


The noteworthy words in that prayer are these : 
“Td help You. You know I would.” 
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TRUTH-TELLING OR 
— VICIOUS? 


By O. Exsrz NELBAmM. 


‘¢ A REVOLTINGLY indelicate book! By a woman, 
of pepe i! agement ried = false eres 

‘* Of course,” the echoi by, with 
a tame smile. aa ‘ 

“Can you give me the names, if any, of 
feminine authors ostracised by Mudie ?”’ asked 
the just thinker. 

“T don’t know that I can exactly at this 
moment,’’ returned the coiner, surprised. 

‘Can you give me the names of any ostra- 
cised male writers ?”’ pursued the just thinker, 
with Socratic craft. 

“Oh yes,” cried the coiner, with foolish 
eagerness, giving himself away in his desire to 

well-informed, ‘‘ George ——”’ 
ae Quite so; the list would not be difficult to 
e.”’ 

Perceiving that he had committed himself, 
the coiner, after the manner of his kind, tried 
to extricate himself from his difficulty by 
mes 2 something bearing the genuine stamp, 
soiled the vulgar abuse of centuries, and 
observed, glibly : 

*¢ But then, it is unwomanly to be coarse.” 

‘Yes: and not unmanly ? ” 

The just thinker had addressed no question 
to the others, having spoken the words given as 
a ee rather than as a query, but the 
ec. 
which he was accustomed with the same tame 
smile, and greeted only with derisive laughter 
any idea that was new, protested : 


‘“‘ Surely you would not call a person unmanly 


just because he es 1 a to write in a some- 
what décolté style?” 

“¢ My answer would. depend upon your defini- 
tion of manliness. If you define manliness as 
straining to attain to the ultimate possibilities 
of manhood I should say that a man who wrote 
a vicious book was a most unmanly brute, one 
of the most unpardonable of criminals. 
ordinary evil-doer harms a certain person or 
class of people, the vicious writer harms 
inillions.”” 

The booby yawned and glanced appealingly at 
the coiner, and the coiner, rising to the occasion, 
demanded, ‘ What, then, do you think of the 
vicious female writer ?” 

‘Exactly the same as I think of her male 
prototype.” 

“But don’t you think it is worse for a woman 
to be vicious than for a man ?”’ cried the echoing 
booby and the utterer of false coin simul- 
taneously, in shrill indignation. 

“Will you tell me why I should do so?” 

_ asked the just person, serenely. ‘‘I ask you to 
give me a reason,” he continued, ‘the answers 
founded on prejudice and irrational sentiment, 
in common circulation, I can give myself; 
what I want is a logical and just statement.” 

The coiner stared hard at the booby, the booby 
gazed vacantly before him, and the silence grew 
eloquent. 

‘Because women are our moral tone-givers,”’ 
hazarded the coiner, at length, in desperation. 

‘Persons qualified to take the lead in any 
inatter, to strike the moral key of life, must 
necessarily be acknowledged as superiors. You 
could not confidently accept your tone from an 
inferior ; do you acknowledge women as superior 
to you?” 

“No, certainly not.” 

“‘Then you must find another answer to the 
question I asked before; you cannot possibly 
accept your sisters as your moral tone-givers. 
If women, as you have gratuitously chosen to 
assume, are mentally inferior, women who cast 
aside self-restraint and ignore the reserves and 
sanctities of life, must be less reprehensible 
than men who do the same thing, for creatures 
ot inferior mentality are naturally not to be 
judged by the same lofty and heroic standard 
-s those who arrogate to themselves transcen- 
dent mental powers.” 

But that is—well, I’m sure ’’—stammered 
the confounded booby, and then grew speech- 
ess. The alert coiner dashed in to the rescue: 

‘It is nonsense to discuss things in this way, 
everyone knows that women must be more 
self-restrained than men.”’ 


booby, who accepted everything to 


The 


‘* Everyone,” repeated the just thinker, with 
the inscrutable expression wherewith he was 
wont to listen to statements of the kind, 
‘“‘everyone knew quite as certainly once that 
the earth stood still.” 

‘‘ Well, I don’t care,” said the coiner, 
laughing noisily, ‘‘I consider it disgraceful of 
women to write indelicate books.” 

‘“*T consider it disgraceful of anyone to write 
a vicious book,” amended the just person ; ‘‘ an 
indelicate work is not necessarily vicious, and 
it is sometimes most desirable that seemingly 
indelicate work should be produced. This is 
the point I was about to bring in before. Ve 
few women have written vicious books, thoug 
many, under the stress of reformatory impulse, 
have felt themselves compelled to treat of 
subjects that are generally ignored by what is 
termed polite society. hen they have written 
openly of things hitherto hidden, they have not 
been pandering to a low-minded public, but, on 


the contrary, with the highest motives have 


been merely turning light upon the works of 
darkness. As has been ably said, the question 
in such cases is not, should these things be 
spoken of? the question is, are these things 
done ? and the question is, are these things to be 
tacitly allowed to continue? I do not myself 
think that fiction is the legitimate channel by 
means of which great reforms should be 
effected; but I consider that women, being de- 
barred from taking part in legislation, have 
done well in availing themselves of the means 
at their command for controlling and influencing 
public opinion.” 

‘‘ Where do you draw the line?’ suddenly 
asked the coiner, having nothing to advance. 

‘“‘ Between viciousness and indelicacy do you 
mean? A story that appeals suggestively to 
the lower impulses is vicious, when no object 
but passing excitement is held in view, and 
when altogether unnecessary situations are in- 
troduced. Some readers might stigmatise as 
coarse, or indelicate, ‘The Heavenly Twins,’ 
but no human being could dare to describe it as 
vicious; and, whatever hyper-sensitive delicacy 
may object to, every true woman must be grate- 
ful that such a work has been produced. Third 
or fourth rate male authors issue vicious books, 
either for pay or owing to aimless low minded- 
ness; but great souled writers of both sexcs 
produce books that may be called ‘unveiled’ 
rather than coarse, not because they ericy 


up of wrongs a righteous necessity.” 


and having no cogent remark to bring forward, 
the coiner, after the manner of his kind, resorted 
to empty raillery. 

‘‘ Heresy ! heresy,” he ejaculated with ironic 
mirth, affecting not to take the other seriously. 

“‘Laugh on,” said the just person tranquilly, 
‘the dormant power of heresy, perhaps, is 
greater than you think ; perhaps you lose sight of 
the fact that the national religion was, in the 
days of Agrippa, a heresy merely espoused by a 
handful of despised adherents.’’ 2BFC* 

‘* Old ways are good enough for me,” broke 
in the booby, ‘I always fight shy of new 
ideas.” 

‘“‘ Quite so ;’’ commented the just thinker, ‘‘ of 
course you remember that new ideas were dis- 
covered, by one of your relatives. to be spelt 
with the letters of the beast.” 

[A letter on the same topic, from ‘ A Factory 
Worker” appears in ‘‘ Our Open Column.” The 
Editor would like some opinion from correspon- 
dents on the subject. | 


AN ANTIQUITY. 


Att is not gold that glitters, and all antiquities 
that come from Egypt are not genuine. A lady 
who recently returned from that land of mystery 
brought with her a terra-cotta figure of a cat, 
which she saw with her own eyes dug up out of 
the ruins of Karnac. She paid a good price 
for it, and was delighted with her purchase. 
Unfortunately, the other day it was knocked 
down and smashed. Its head was then found 
to be stuffed with old numbers of the Birmingham 
Post, and it bore other traces of being distinctly 
of Brummagem origin. 


REMEMBERING. 


By JupitH SPENCER. 


Two old people were sitting in the creeper- 
wreathed porch among the evening shadows. 
The honeysuckles were still in bloom, and a 
belated bee was gathering sweetness from their 
t blossoms. 

he woman’s eyes were bright with the light 
of other days and there was a tremulous smile 
upon her lips. Her knitting fell from her quiet 
hands. 

‘““ Why, mother,” said the gray-haired man, 
as he slowly bent to pick up the ball of wool 
which was rolling towards him across the porch, 
“what are you doing?” 

‘‘Remembering!” she said with a little 
laugh, while a delicate flush suffused her faded. 
cheek. “I’m a foolish old woman, maybe— 
but, father, I was remembering the time, now 
almost fifty years ago, when you were the: 
bonniest dark-haired lad in Newbury.” 

‘‘ And you were the sweetest, prettiest girl in: 
all the land!’’ the old man broke in gaily. 

She smiled. ‘We were neither so stout, 
then, father. I was always a thin slip of a girl, 
and you were as slender and straight as the 
young birch tree in our garden. Ah! how well 
I remember that summer night when you told 
me you were going away to seek your fortune— 

less—” 

“Unless my fortune bid me stay at home, as 
your lips did that night. It seems like 
yesterday !”’ 

‘‘ And we were married in the autumn—you 
wouldn't wait till spring, and I was never so 
hurried in all my life!” 

“And we drove away together after the 
wedding, and our honeymoon was the fairest 
September moon I ever saw in all my four and 
seventy years!” 

“And our first housekeeping, father! 
you remember the mistakes I made, and how 
you laughed at them? And when I cried you 
comforted me and we made it up again. Oh, 
that was a happy, happy time! 

“Then little Ruth was born,’”’ she went on, 
slowly, ‘‘ but we couldn't keep her with us long. 
Somehow, father, no one of the other children 
ever seemed to me quite like our little Ruth, 
and none of the larger mounds in the church- 
yard ever seem quite like that smallest one, 
where the pale blue myosotis always blooms in 


doing so, but because they consider the shov. n , ; rine 


‘‘T-always thought little Ruth would have 


: et : _ | t¢en more like you,” the old man mused. 
Seeing the justice of his adversary’s wo:c:. | 


“Ah! well,” she said, with a half-smothered 
sigh, ‘‘ we’ve had hard times and happy times 
together, father, and we've almost reached the 
end of the journey now, but somehow you 
always made the rough places smooth for my 
feet. And I—I tried to help and never to 
hinder you, whatever came.” 

“You've been a good, true, faithful wife to 
me,” the old man said, with a quiet fervour which 
brought the tears to his old companion’s eyes. 

“Ah! well,” she sighed again, after a little 
pause, “it’s almost over now. But whichever 
one our Heavenly Father calls first to go to 
Him, the other won’t be long in following. We 
shall go close together. We shouldn’t know 
how to get along without each other, should we, 
father, after all these years?” 

There was no audible reply. In the dim 
twilight the old woman did not see that her 
husband’s eyes had closed. Yet his head was 
nodding gently, as if even in his sleep he would 
assent to all she said. 

A brisk footstep sounded through the hallway, 
and an upright form loomed darkly at the open 
door. 

“Mother, father—you two out here at this 
time of night!” the daughter cried, as if she 
were chiding two wayward children. ‘ I declare. 
you need watching every moment ! | Don't you 
know it isn’t safe to sit out at this season wher: 
the dew is falling? What are you doing?” | 

“Remembering.” said the aged mother. with 
a gentle smile and quick-drawn sigh. 

* Remembering!” the old man 
suddenly awakened from his slee). 


echoed. 


aa 


TT 


Beware of the fury of a patient man. 
Dryie Ne 


Do ° 
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LIVING IN TO-DAY. 


‘* Mamma, why do you not use the lovely toilet 
set that Mrs. Eaton gave you for your dressing- 
table at Christmas ? ” 

‘‘ Because, my dear, it is so delightful to have 
something with its first freshness on it in reserve, 
to use when making ready for guests whom we 
delight to honour.” 

‘But, mamma, if you will consent to use 
them every day, and ‘take the good of them,’ 
as we say, I will promise to replace them when 
they have become soiled or have lost their first 
daintiness.” 

The above conversation was repeated to me 
by the mother herself, who used the incident as 
a text on which to found a little sermon on the 
duty and the beauty of living in the present. 

‘*T feel quite competent,” she said, ‘* to speak 
on this subject, because I have been so derelict 
myself. I can see now that I have always 
lived too much in the future. There has always 
been in my thoughts and plans an unformulated, 
and for the most part, perhaps, unconscious 
reference to an indefinite ‘sometime’ when 
our circumstances would justify the use of my 

recious bits of cut glass, choice china, finer 
inen, modish gowns, &c., every day, unhampered 
by the consciousness that they could not be 
replaced if broken or defaced. 

‘““My daughter’s appeal caused a startling 
‘arrest of thought.’ A voice seemed to say to me, 
‘Here are you, fast nearing that point in your life 
when you may well begin to listen for the soft 
dip of the silent ferryman’s oars as he approaches 
to convey you to the other shore. Your life is 
already lived. The future is too brief and 
uncertain to be counted upon or to afford 
opportunity for much change. The memories 
of home and home life which your children are 
to retain for ever are already fixed and unchange- 
able. And yet, even now, you are so absorbed 
in the contemplation of some indefinite future, 
or the pursuit of some desired acquisition, that 
the beauty and the duty of to-day are half- 
forgotten or overlooked altogether.’ And then 
and there I resolved to endeavour to redeem the 
remaining time. Henceforth I am determined 
to make each day as it passes just as beautiful 
in every way as [ soumbty can.” 


FREE TEST OF MERIT. 


Wuat does this mean? It simply means that, 
without the use of noxious drugs, medicines, or 
the many so-called curatives which are foisted 
upon the public, a new nourishing, stimulating, 
and vitalising Food Beverage has been dis- 
covered, the merits of which have already been 
recognised to an extent hitherto unknown in the 
history of any preparation. 

It is not a drug or a curative medicine in any 
sense of the word, yet it builds up strength and 
vigour by imparting nourishment, and possess- 
ing strengthening, stimulative, and restorative 
qualities unsurpassed by any other Food 
Beverage. 

Medical men and the public are offering con- 
clusive testimony on this point; and to show 
their confidence in the new preparation the pro- 
prietors make the unparalleled offer of a free 
test of merit, a dainty sample tin being sent 
gratis and post free to any address on mention- 
ing the ‘‘ Woman’s Siena.” This offer is made 
because it sells Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, the new 
preparation referred to; in fact, the sales are 
increasing to such an extent that additional 
manufacturing facilities have had to be made. 

What is Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Coeoa? We will 
tell you. It is a thoroughly scientific Food 
Beverage, prepared from the heat Cocoa, Kola 
—the sustaining power of which has long been 
enoigriiandd Mule and Hops. It promotes tone 
and vigour, and restores the rosy cheeks 
natural to health. It is no matter whether 
mental or physical labour is meant, or Summer 
languor and indolence creep over you, in any 
case, the discovery will be of inestimable 
service. In addition to the choicest cocoa, you 
obtain partial pre-digestion, with the property 
to assist in the digestion and conversion of 
other foods ; if in further addition you have a 
highly vitalising and invigorative force, incor- 
porated with the cocoa, together with stimulant 
and tonic powers, then you must, as in Dr. 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, obtain these additional ad- 
vantages free of expense. 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is made up in 6d. 
packets, and 9d. and 1s. 6d. tins. It can be 
obtained from all chemists, grocers and stores, 
or from Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, Limited, Suffolk 
House, Cannon-street, London, E.C. 


ONE BY ONE. 


OnE by one the sands are flowing, 
One by one the moments fall ; 
Some are coming, some are going ; 

Do not strive to grasp them ail. 


HOME GARDENING FOR 
LADIES. 
‘A WORD ABOUT WINDOW BOXES. 
By Mrs. E. L. CHAMBERLAIN, F'.R.H.S. 


THouGH this subject may not be interesting or 
useful to our country readers, yet it is a source 
of anxiety to so many town householders just 
now that one feels a little advice is due to them. 

Everyone who has a window box of shrubs or 
flowers, if ever so humble, is adding his or her 
mite towards the beautifying of the town. That 
is, to be sure, if it is well kept. Far better have 
nothing than to let faded or dead plants remain ; 
and if it is too much trouble, or nobody's 
business, to water and trim the plants after they 
are once put in, it would be wiser to have left 
them empty. Only this morning I passed a 
house in a fashionable square, where a single 
scanty row of moribund wallflowers stood 
mournfully in the centre of a rather large box 
outside the dining-room window. They were ‘a 
blot on the house rather than an ornament, and 
one wished for an arm long enough to thrust 
across the area and uproot them. 

People who are as careless of their plants as 
this will not. however, be likely to read this 
coluinn, so I must waste no more space on 
denouncing thei. ‘To others, who like to have 
flowers but cannot afford to be constantly 
replacing them. I hope to be able to yive some 
useful hints. 

It is very customary to put together in one 
box plants very dissimilar in their requirements. 
They are selected because they contrast well. | 


One by one thy duties wait thee, 

Let thy whole strength go to each ; 
Let no future dreains elate thee, 

Learn thou first what these can teach. 


One by one (bright gifts from Heaven) 
Joys are sent thee here below ; 

Take them readily when given, 
Ready, too, to let them go. 


One by one thy griefs shall meet thee, 
Do not fear an arméd band : 

One will fade as others greet thee ; 
Shadows passing through the land. 


Do not look at life’s long sorrow ; 
See how small each moment's pain, 
God will help thee for to-morrow, 
So each day begin again. 


Every hour that fleets so slowly 
Has its task to do or bear; 

Luminous the crown, and holy, 
If thou set each gem with care. 


Do not linger with regretting, 

_Or for passing hours despond ; 

Nor, the daily toil forgetting, 
Look too eagerly beyond. 


Hours are golden links, God's token 
Reaching heaven ; but one by one, 

Take them, lest the chain be broken 
Ere thy pilgrimage be done. 


ADELAIDE A. PROCTER} 


BETTER THAN MEDICINE. | but it is not till one of them begs to “ go off” 
that it strikes the purchaser 

things to be thought of. 
see the pleasing mixture of marguerites, gera- 
niums, and musk. Now the first and the last 
like a great deal of water—in fact, must have it 
to survive at all, while geraniums flower best if 
kept rather dry; they also rejoice in hot sun, 
but the other two cannot stan 
a southern aspect, therefore, where the sun 
shines nearly all day, the marguerites will get 
blighted, the musk shrivel up, and the geraniums 
thrive. 
position, so they may well replace the geraniums 
in a window that only gets a few hours’ sun in 
the day. 


811 


there were other 
For example, we often 


much of it. In 


Fuchsias love water and like a shady 


The geraniums may be accompanied in their 


sunny place by lobelia, calceolarias, petunias, 
cannas (if tall plants are admissible), and small 


lum and nasturtiums are heat- 
ut so far accommodating as to 


alms. Tro 
loving too, 


flourish even in a north or east aspect, only 
there the leaves will be more abundant than the 
flowers. 
nice to go with the flowering ones, and are not 
used as often as they might be. The seed-heads 
must be picked off all plants that form them at 
once; if these are allowed to develop or ripen, 


Scented-leaved geraniums are very 


the flowering will soon be over. 
In towns that are not smoky the tuberous 


begonias are splendid subjects for balcony 
boxes, &c., but they die off in large towns, 


partly from the atmosphere, and partly because 


they cannot stand draughts—and the streets are 


full of draughts. 


Those who are having boxes made should be 
careful to get holes in the bottom, to allow. the 
escape of surplus water. When filling the 
boxes put in a good layer of crocks, broken 
rather small (lin. to 1} in. is not too much for 
an ordinary 9 in.-deep box) ; over these a little 
dry, clean fibre, or moss; then the soil, which 
for ordinary purposes may consist of loam 
four parts a one-fifth part of leaf mould and 
coarse sand. 

In watering, care must be taken that the 
water is distributed to all the plants. This may 
seem superfluous advice, but it is founded on ex- 
perience. People often pour in water at the 
side of the box nearest the window, and the 
plants there take it all up, while the front row 
gets none. I saw an instance of this only the 
other day, the plants in front were quite shabby, 
while the back row was looking well. 

Very effective boxes can be made by foliage 
plants only, but they are costly to start with, 
and cannot be put out till quite summer weather 
sets in. But then they will last until fear of 
frost obliges their removal in September or 
October. 

For these the following are suitable :—Small 
palms, New Zealand flax, small yuccas, panda- 
nus, antirrhinum, coleus, dracanas (various), 
ophiopogons, aspidistras, grevilleas, echiverias, 
and several kinds of the hardiest greenhouse 
ferns. 

It will be seen that these require a somewhat 
freer arranging than is always liked in window 
boxes. For my part | think a less formal 
plan is preferable, but the majority of persons 
consider it perfection to have a mass of colour 
us stiffly, closely and evenly set as possible. 
Those who plant their own boxes, and to whom 
economy is needful, will find it more satisfactory 
to have an informal arrangement of five or six 
kinds of Howers; it is thus exsy to replace any 
one plant, or one kind, without spoiling the 
symmetry of the whole. To do this in closely- 
planted rows of a formal box is impossible. 
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WOMEN’S REPRESENTA- 
TION IN EDUCATION. 


Mr. Fry has obtained from the Vice- 
President of the Council an assurance that 
women will be eligible for seats on the 
new ‘‘Committees of Education’’ which 
are to supersede in some places and govern 
in others directly elected School Boards. 
There was, however, little doubt, as the 
Bill stood, that this was its intention. 
There is equally little doubt that the inten- 
tion of the framers of the County Councils 
was that women should be eligible for 
seats on those bodies; but, as we all know, 
the judges read into the Local Government 
Act a disability for women. There is 
always a possibility that those illustrious 
persons, whose views of the common sense 
meaning of phrases very frequently do 
not happen to coincide with those of 
more ordinary mortals, will find some 
ground that has escaped the common eye 
for a decision that the meaning is in oppo- 
sition to that which the framers of the 
clause intended. Therefore we trust that 
Mr. Fry, or some other friend of the 
representation of women, will endeavour to 
introduce into the Education Bill a distinet 
statement that ‘‘ women, married or single, 
are eligible for election to the Com- 
mittees.”’ 
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|The girls and the women teachers will 
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short of what a majority of women would 
arrange for girls and women teachers, still 
there will be far more done than if there be 
no person with the interests of those 
classes specially laid on her heart and her 
‘conscience. 

If proof be asked of the absolute neces- 
sity for even a small representation of 
women, it is readily obtained by remember- 
ing what has been done to girls in the past, 
and what has been the history of the 
modern revival of the education of girls. 
‘The story of the past is that little provision 
was ever made for girls’ education, and 
that what was given was gradually filched 
from them by ‘thé more worthy sex.” 
The endowments of the convents of the 
middle ages, the endowments of charity in 
later days, were at one time and another 
forcibly seized from the girls and women 
to whom they belonged and given to boys 
and men. The improvement of the system 
of girls’ education now-a-days, too, has 
been exclusively originated and carried out 
by women—helped always by men, but in 
response to the pleas and in connection 
with the organisations of the ladies them- 
selves. 

It is said, however, that the permission 
for the County Councils to go forth and 
find ladies to elect to these boards is suffi- 
cient. It is not so. Here and there, no 
doubt, a lady will be ‘“ co-opted ;’’ but 
remembering that women are not allowed 
to be members of the County Councils 
which are to do the electing to the educa- 
tion committees, it must be taken for 
certain that those Councils will rarely 
seek for women outside their own ranks to 
elect. The sturdy opposition of the Christ's 
Hospital Council to receive the lady mem- 
ber of the London School Board, Miss Eve, 
whom the Board has nominated for a seat, 
is indicative of the attitude that will be 
taken, by the well-to-do men who form the 
County Councils, as a whole, to the presence 
of women in their midst on the education 
committees. The great public vote will 
always return suitable women to places of 
public confidence and trust, when they 
offer themselves ; especially when women 
are also amongst the voters. But in these 
indirect elections the reverse will naturally 
be the case. Most ordinary men, actually 
members of public bodies, would prefer not 
to have women as colleagues; they prefer 
to have their own way unchecked, not to 
be obliged to consider the opinions, the 
wishes, what they call the ‘“‘ fads,” of 
women. When they are, practically, to be 
themselves the persons who are to select 
themselves—for the County Councils are to 
choose the Education Committees— from 
their own midst (calling to join them a 
few of their own outside friends) it 
is, indeed, improbable that there will, as 
a rule, he women sought out to be placed 
amongst the members. It is, in fact, a 
most serious crisis in the representation of 
women are in7a position to plead on these | women in educational matters, and we 
committees for their own sex’s interests, | earnestly beg all the friends of women’s 
though what will be done will doubtless fall | work to take up{this matter without delay « 


But every day increases our conviction 
that mo:e than a mere permissive eligibility 
is needful, in order to secure that women 
are to be placed on these Committees. 
There should be a distinct provision that 
‘each Committee must include some 
women members.” We would not ask 
anything more than is strictly reasonable, 
and, beyond doubt, ought to be given. 


form more than half of the persons whose 
interests are to be governed by these new 
bodies, and from that point of view we might 
ask that half the educational authorities 
should be of the same sex. But we do not 
desire to deny that at present, in this 
country, there isa far larger proportion of men 
than of women ready, both as regards willing- 
ness and fitness, for public work. It would 
be extraordinary if it were otherwise. The 
generation of women now in their prime 
were brought up under the strongest social 
persuasion that public affairs were no 
business of any woman ; even the genera- 
tion that is now growing up has only come 
under the influence of the impression that 
a few women, and they in strict subordina- 
tion to the direction and wishes of men, 
may take a small share of interest in the 
well-being of the community. Men are 
brought up under precisely the opposite 
pressure ; the responsibility of the vote is 
forced on even the most unwilling, who is 
canvassed, urged, and socially expected to 
have his own opinions and to do what lies 
in his power to advance his own principles 
in politics. It naturally follows that it is 
not yet easy to find a sufficient number of 
women properly informed on public matters, 
and willing to give themselves the labour 
of studying them and carrying them out, 
for it to be a practical demand that, as over 
half the pupils and teachers are of the 
female sex, all educational authorities shall 
be similarly composed. 

But there is now everywhere a sufficient 
number of capable women willing (espe- 
cially if asked by their fellow-townsmen and 
women) to come forward to form a certain 
proportion of each Education Committee. 
In order to ensure that such women shall 
be found and placed on, under the indirect 
system of election, it will be needful to 
have a distinct provision in the Act as 
passed that ‘‘a proportion of the members 
shall be women.’ The proportion need 
not be fixed, so that even two or three 
ladies will suffice. It may be doubted by 
some readers whether it is worth while to 
take trouble to secure so small a concession 
as this; but experience demonstrates that 
itis so. Mendonot,as a rule, deliberately 
neglect the interests of girls. Men do not, 
generally,’ actually set forth to be unjust to 
women. It is much rather a mere matter 
of forgetfulness, of the habit of placing the 
female“sex in the position which the Latin 
grammar assignsfto it, ‘‘ the less worthy.” 
If even a few tactful and not foo aggressive 
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SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


A PROFOUND impression was produced by the 
admission of the accuracy of the cipher tele- 
grams that were read as having passed in 
regard to South African affairs between the 
Chartered Company’s highest official, Mr. 
Rhodes, and the actors in the Jameson raid. 
By these telegrams it became clear that the tale 
that Dr. Jameson went into the Transvaal in 
response to the urgent fear of disorder was a 
mere pretence, designed to humbug the public 
at home. In reality the invasion was elaborately 
arranged, and was connived at, if not by the 
English Board of Directors, at any rate by the 
person who represents them most fully in the 
eyes of the world, Mr. Cecil Rhodes. 


Sir William Harcourt made a passionate 
indictment of the leading persons in the business, 
while Mr. Chamberlain, not defending the conduct 
of those who in a manner represent this country 
in surreptitiously declaring war on a friendly 
power on their own account, and for their own 
financial interests, yet refused to regard the 
Boers of the Transvaal as merely injured 
innocents. He claimed that they have repeatedly 
shown ill-feeling towards England, and endea- 
voured to take an unfair advantage of our 
statesmen. That usual device fur putting off 
time—a Royal Commission of enquiry into the 
whole matter—was promised as the result of 
the revelations of the telegrams. Meantime 
Mr. Chamberlain’s tone towards President 
Kruger was far less conciliatory than hereto- 
fore; while the ultimate fate of the convicted 
Johannesburg instigators of the raid remains ia 
the President’s hands as a sort of hostage. So 
what will be the end is still very uncertain. 


* 


Actually the Sunday Closing Bill for England 
passed through its second reading. The divi- 
sion was, however, not a real test of its strength, 
as, though it was down for second reading, it 
did not appear to have any chance of coming 
on. The debate on the Education Bill went on 
till about five minutes before the hour at which 
all opposed business must be postponed. Many 


members had left, believing that the evening’s | 


business was over. But strictly speaking there 
remained time to take another division, and so 
Mr. Wilson smartly took advantage of his 
opportunity, waived all speaking, and insisted 
on putting the question to the vote, with the 
result that the second reading was carried by a 
majority of eight. 


For the benefit of our younger readers who 
are only beginning to learn the methods of pro- 
cedure in the House of Commons it may be 
well to explain that the life of a Bill, before it 
becomes an Act, has many stages, and that it is 
all but impossible that the Sunday Closing Bill 
will pass safely through the rest of the difti- 
culties and dangers that lie before it. Those to 
whom all this is as familiar as A 3B C will pardon 
me for telling the beginner that a Bill is 
“brought in and read a first time’’ as a mere 
matter of form; that the second reading is 
supposed to mean that the House of Commons 
accepts the principle involved; that then there 
is ** Committee,” in which each clause of the Bill 
may be debated, voted on and altered, if members 
like; and that after that the * third reading” 
may be challenged, but generally is not, for the 
passage of the measure through the preceding 
stages is a sufficient proof under ordinary con- 
ditions that it is accepted. After yetting 


through all this in the Houxe of Commons, a 
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| poor little Private Member's 

| run the gauntlet of a similar course in the Upper 
House; so that the difficulties of passing a 
measure are apparent. 


Fs 3 


Even the Government of the hour has some- 
times to see its favourite Hills thrown out by 
the House of Lords after passing through the 
Commons by a huge majority. But in the 
House of Commons the Government of the 
hour, representing the majority, has rarely any 
difficulty in passing the Bills that are officially 
brought in. A private member, on the contrary, 
has much difficulty in getting a hearing for his 
Bill, even when it is on a subject that arouses 
little or no difference of opinion. In the case 
of a controversial Bill, it is so easy for its 
enemies to get in the way of it, that the chance 
of passing it is small indeed. If a good majority 
is obtained for a private member's Bill, however, 
there is always a chance of the Government 
taking it up and passing it some day. 


This hope is what makes it worth while to 
push perseveringly for the passing of the second 
reading of the Women’s Suffrage Bill. If it 
can be demonstrated that we have even a con- 
siderable section of the House ready to vote 
spontaneously in its favour, there is a chance 
that some time or other the Government will 
take it up. 


With regard to the date of the second reading 
of the Woman’s Suffrage Bill, Mr. Walter 
McLaren writes a criticism on the conduct of 
Mr. Balfour, whom he describes as having 
‘put a premium on obstruction’’ in regard to 
our measure. Mr. McLaren explains his mean- 
ing thus :— 

“When Mr. Balfour stated the other day that 
he would leave May 20th free for the discussion 
of Mr. Begg’s Women’s Suffrage Bill, provided 
the Committee stage of the Rating Bill was 
finished before that date, he offered the strongest 
inducements to the opponents of the former 
Bill to prolong the discussion on the latter. It 
is well known that on former occasions much 
ingenuity has been exercised to prevent debates 
on Women’s Suffrage coming off, but when it is 
remembered that such leading members as Sir 
William Harcourt and Mr. Labouchere are 
among its active opponents, you may be quite 
sure that they will take very good care that the 
debate on the Rating Bill is at any rate pro- 
longed till after May 20th. It was amost unfair 
ofter for Mr. Balfour to make, because it was not 
in the power of the supporters of Mr. Begg’s Bill 
to do anything to curtail the debate on the Rating 
Bill, while the opponents of Mr. Begg’s Bill 
have now the strongest inducement to choke it 
off by debating the other measure. I regret 
that no protest was made in the House on this 
subject, but it certainly is a curious thing to 
find Lord Salisbury at the Primrose League 
meeting proclaiming his adherence to Women’s 
| Suffrage and at the same time to see Mr. 
Balfour, another supporter also of it. deliberately 
sacrificing its only chance for this session. 
That was not the way in which the late Mr. 
Smith used to expedite public business. When 
he wanted to get business through, he promised 
the House an extra holiday, and he always 
succeeded in his object. Mr. Balfour, on the 
other hand, on the pretence of facilitating 
business, adopts a course which is certain to 
lead to its further delay. I think the supporters 
of Mr. Begg’s Bill ought to realise on whose 
shoulders lies the blaine for their certain dis- 
appointment this session.” 


The excellent woman, whose death was men- 
tioned here recently—Mrs. Charles (author of 
“The Schonberg-Cotta Family"), was, 1 am 
glad to find, a Woman Suffragist. She gave ina 

| formal adhesion in the shape of a paragraph which 
Mrs. Charles wrote 
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— 


Bill has still to | as follows :—‘‘I believe that ‘ public spirit '—e 


genuine interest in all questions of national 
or social importance—is as essential a part of 
true womanhood as of true manhood. It seems: 
to me just, both to themselves and to the State, 
that women, on whom the responsibilities of 
property have devolved, should not be exempt 
from the responsibility of the vote attached to 
property in all other cases. And I think there 
is a hope that the possession of the suffrage 
might help to educate women as only practical 
responsibility can educate ; and it might also, 
through the thoughts and hearts of good women, 
tend to raise political questions out of the 
region of party strife into that true, ideal, divine 
and human world where men and women work 
together for the redemption and the perfection 
of each other, according to the will of God.” 
* *« & 

_Mr. Gerald Balfour, Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, has received a petition in which he is 
asked to provide for the claims of women in 
any arrangements that may be made for the 
further endowment of Irish University Educa- 
tion. The signatories to this memorial to the 
Chief Secretary include 19 Professors and 
Fellows of Trinity College, Dublin, a large 
number of judges and university authorities, 
and the leading members of Catholic, Protestant 
and Presbyterian Churches. 

x * ais 
Miss Katie: Oulton writes to me about the 
education of Irish women :—‘‘ I spent my Easter 
holidays chiefly in Belfast, and I find that women 
there have a much better position than in Dublin. 
In the Queen’s College the girl students sit with 
themen, and a medical professor—Dr. Whitta— 


| told me that they had worked quite a revolution 


among the medical students—they were now so 
much quieter and attentive. Also he told me 
that he found the lady students very attentive. 
In fact, said he, ‘I wish they were all ladies.’ 
Also in the Methodist College, though the girls 
have a boarding house to themselves, they go 
into class with the boys; this is only a school, 
though called a college. Nor has this state of 
affairs at’ all interfered with the chivalry of the 
male sex. On the contrary, I observed that if 
a tram were too full the gentlemen all rose at 
once; nor would they be seated till all the 
ladies were first of all provided.” 


Action and re-action being the law of life, it 
behoves those of us who are anxious for 
progress not to be discouraged when we have to 
endure the sense of the backward swell of the 
retreating wave, knowing that for all that the 
tide does flow in. But there must be some 
distress in seeing such a _ record as_ the 
following :— 

The Cambridge Review has published the 
result of the views of 13.A.’s and undergraduates 
on the subject of degrees for women. Two 
thousand eight hundred and thirty postcards 
were sent out among resident 13.A.’s and under- 
graduates. Of the 2,138 returned duly filled up, 
only 437 are in favour of women receiving 1.A. 
degrees on passing the same examination for 
which men receive the degree, while 1,692 are 
against, and four neutral. 

* a * 

Only one in every five of them in favour of 
fair play! This is inexcusable. Old Dons have 
to strive against the mental habits of their 
youth in doing justice to women, but these 
young men ought indeed to be ashamed of 
themselves that they thus fear the competition 
of women, and dread the world knowing by 
demonstration, so far as examinations demon- 
such iatters, that women ure men’s 

To refuse women the degrees which 


strate 
equals. 
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A correspondent of the Newcastle Chront 
is anxious to know “ By what style should Miss 
Lamb be addressed when she presides at the 
meetings? It cannot be ‘ Mr. Chainman ;’ and 
‘Miss Chairman’ involves a contradiction of 
terms. Had the presiding member in all 
deliberative bodies been designated by the same 
title as the First Commoner who guides the 
debates in the House of Commons, much awk- 
wardness would have been avoided, now that 
woman is to the front. Miss Speaker would do 
every whit as well as Mr. Speaker.” This 
highly important question was discussed by the 
American Women’s Council and they settled on 
‘“‘ Madam President.” 


they far more than earn ‘will not blind 
the world to the fact that women prove 
that they can do the work that a man 
gets his degree by doing. It is unspeakably 
mean for these young men to shelter their idle- 
ness or their incapacity behind an entrench- 
ment of merely sexual privileges. Let them do 
better ; and when they are, nevertheless, honestly 
equalled by women generously rejoice ; not try 
to maintain a fictitious importance for their own 
degrees by pretending that degrees are an exclu. 
sively masculine possibility. 
* * ae 


In the report of the Ragged School Union 
appears the following pathetic little story :— 
“The employment question in regard to a 
cripple is one of the great difficulties we have 
to face as our boys and girls get into years. 
One mother, when I was verifying cases, said, 
‘ Sir, what my cripple boy feels is that to-day 
his last companion has gone out into the world 
to earn his living, and he only is left helpless 
and useless.’ Our visitor, calling upon a lad, 
found him in tears. His mother said, ‘ He got 
a situation when he left school, sir. A few 
weeks after I was written for by the secretary, 
and when I arrived he told me he had nothing 
to say against the boy, except he could not do 
the work, being unable to gg up and down stairs. 
For days after, that lad lay on his bed, tears 
filling his eyes, and his heartrending cry was, 
‘ Mother! why was I made thus ?’” 

*  * 


THERE is a tradition that a wise man once 
declared that he held the ballads of the people 
to be of more consequence than the laws to. 
their manners and morals. If he had said the 
same thing of the popular proverbs and pro- 
verbial sayings and phrases, he would Eave been 
nearer to a profound truth. The influence of a 
happily-turned phrase as it passes from mouth 
to mouth is astonishing. After the carefully- 
dressed assertion has made its formal bow to. 
the public for a certain time, with general 
applause resulting, it is in a condition to be 
introduced as an absolute umpire into any 
discussion-chamber. To oppose any point on 
which Shakespeare has pronounced judgment, 
or tu disbelieve in the intallibility of an ancient 
proverl!:, brings down all the perils of heretical 
avowals on the head cf the doubter. Yet there 
are many popular proverbs and sayings that. 
actually contradict one another, and many 
others might well be subjected to a severe 
examination, for they are suspiciously like base. 
coin, however contentedly accepted as current. 


A proverb has been defined as ‘‘ The wit of 
one expressing the wisdom of many.” Old 
Fuller described it as ‘‘ Much matter decanted 
into few words.” Before a proverb becomes. 
generally quoted, indeed, it must have been 
found to express, tersely and effectively, what 
many persons had observed or felt. Yet so 
sheeplike is the human mind that out of every 
ten persons who quote a proverb as if it were 
an argument, there are probably nine who adopt. 
the opinion that it expresses merely because 
they have had it impressed on them in that. 
form of words, for one who genuinely has con- 
sidered the particular subject to which the 
poe applies and has deliberately given in 

is own adhesion to its thesis. 

Clever men in political life know the import- 
ance of attaching some “taking” or proverbial 
phrase to any question that they wish to 
advance or retard. Lord Beaconsfield was. 
particularly efficient in this art, and many of 
his gibes and phrases had a wide and effective 
currency. But they were of the essential nature 
of personalities, which may be very powerful at. 
the moment, but die away with the subject that 
aroused them. 


Benjamin Franklin sat himself down seriously 
and in cold blood to construct a number of 
proverbs on matters of general human interest, 
but few of them ‘caught on.” (By the way, 
such slang expressions as the one I have just 
been guilty of using are then:selves in the nature 
of proverbial wisdom ; if they obtain currency 
it is because there is no recognised phrase in 
the language to express the same idea so tersely 
and clearly, and the new jingle is employed 


Iam truly sorry to learn from Miss Cobbe 
that Mademoiselle Rosa Bonhevr’s great woman 
friend, to whom I referred in the sketch of her 
life, as living with her, died some few years ago. 
This would be a loss comparable only to that 
of one of the partners of a happy marriage. It 
is interesting to know how many instances there 
exist of long and devoted friendships amongst 
women, sometimes, as in Mademoiselle 
Bonheur’s case, involving the test of residence 
together. Miss Cobbe_ herself, I think I may 
be allowed to mention, has resided for many 
years past with a chosen friend. 


Mrs. Louisa Martindale, Lancaster-road, 
Brighton, is a candidate for the Executive of 
the Women’s Liberal Federation. Mrs. Martin- 
dale, who is sister to Mr. Albert Spicer, M.P., 
has long been known as a vigorous advocate of 
the political equality of the sexes. She is 
president of Brighton, Bexhill, Littlehampton, 
and West Marylebone Associations, and hon. 
secretary of the Sussex Union, and is ‘‘ pro- 
gressive ” in education and religion as well as 
politics. 


That truly solemn question can in many 
instances receive no other or fuller or more satis- 
fying answer than may be found in Romans ix. 
20, 21. The parent whose heart is wrung by 
the child's affliction may be in no way responsible 
for the exceptional weight of anguish laid upon 
that child. But, sometimes, there was before- 
hand reason to know that a child born of a 
certain parent would be afflicted with special 
infirmity. Take this case from the same 
report :— 

‘‘ Going along the Strand one meets with one 
of our cripples, a boy, sweeping a crossing. 
His name is Harry A., aged thirteen. He is 
one of our most remarkable boys for persever- 
ance under difficulties. He was determined to 
read and write. He went to St. Paul’s School, 
passed the fifth standard, and it was interesting 
and amusing to see him grasp the pen with both 
hands, for he is afflicted with deformed hands 
and feet. This boy’s writing equalled, and in 
some cases excelled, the writing of his class- 
mates. This boy, H.A., is cousin to a very 
remarkable cripple family in the district. Four 
in one family are cripples in hands and feet. 
They were born so. There are also two cousins 
afflicted in a similar way. Ata recent tea 
meeting they sat in a row, forming indeed a 


pitiable sight. It is hard to say what the future 
of these children will be.” 


* * ** 


Truly these children would be justified in 
saying—‘ My father, and my mother, why was 
I born so?” Is there any crime against one’s 
kind that exceeds in magnitude the deliberate 
calling to suffering of this character one child 
after another? And yet to do thisis not only no 
crime, it is but faintly and rarely admitted to 
be a vicious action. When shall we see the 
solemnity of parental responsibility properly 
taught by press and pulpit and physician ? 


ms * 


A girls’ sculling club is the latest idea. A 
party of Hammersmith working girls, under 
the encouragement of Dr. Furnivall, have started 
it, and the opening meeting was held on Saturday, 
May 16th, when its first four went up from 
Biffen’s to Kew, where the crew had a stroll 
and (on Dr. Furnivall’s invitation) tea in the 
Gardens, returning to Hammersmith in time because its need is felt.) Proverbs and quotable 
for the opening meeting of the club, held. by | 88Yig5, 7. short, are rarely deliberately manu- 
leave of Mr. W. H. Hooper, at his house, No. 6 factured “with intention.” They grow, and 

: are not made. 
Hammersmith Terrace, at 7 p.im., for the 
adoption of rules, election of ofticers, arrange- 
ments for use of the boats, and other business. 


On the other hand, there are-several proverbs 
that are found in many different languages, 
having been discovered by diverse minds or 
commended themselves to various peoples by 
their applicability to human nature everywhere. 
There is that unamiable English one that I find 
quoted by a French writer as follows :—‘* He 
had lends to his friend losed doubb.”’ I hope I 
have more success in translating the same idea 
from the French, who say, ‘ Lend to a friend, 
an enemy will return it.” The unkind senti- 
ment appears also in Spanish, thus, * Lend and 
you will not recover, or if you recover not all. 
or if all not in the same condition, or if in the 
same condition you get also a mortal enemy.” 
Latin has it, and Russian has it. Alas and 
lackaday ! 


ed 


As they are poor girls, they appeal for aid. 
Oxford rowing men, they say, have given the 
working men on the Lea a boat and house, and 
it is hoped that either they or the Cambridge 
men will do as much for the girls. ‘‘ They 
start with only an old broad, outrigged sculling 
four, with swivels and sliding seats, just 
done up. given them by Dr. Furnivall, with 
leave to use his big three-sculler at Richmond 
on weekdays and his light, outrigged double- 
sculler and sculling four at Hammersmith at any 
time when they can sit and scull these boats 
without knocking all the skin off their knuckles.” 
The girls have promises of help from good 
eoaches—Mr. Alfred Bugler, late Captain of the 
North London Club ; Mr. Burton, Dr. Furnivall, 
and others ; but more help here is desired. They 


But then this is one of the proverbs that are 
contradicted by others. There is a proverb 
that appears alike in Latin, in French, in the 
maxims of Zoroaster and the Proverbs of Solo- 
mon, to the effect that a friend should be lent 
to. and must be helped whenever he is in need. 
The French phrase is, “A l’ami qui demande 
on ne dit pas, Demain.” Zoroaster’s formula 


It has just been announced that Miss Lamb 
has been elected chairman of Embleton Parish 


Council. In doing so the members have 
honoured themselves as well as her, and have 
shown respect to the opinions of the electors, | 


sah : ay also ask for a few lady ‘‘ honorary members,’ patie a ‘s ee tee on Roe 

or they returned Miss Lamb at the head of the | who in return for a subscripti ‘lish Bible. : 
iss seription could use the | “nelis » makes it read: “Say not 

Sales ead aimonte ee ae the English Bible, makes it read: ‘Say n¢ 


‘unto thy neighbour, Go and come again, and 


to-morrow I will 
thee.” ; 

Again, Solomon is in accord with a wily 
French proverb, which says, ‘ J1 faut louer tout 
bas ses amis.” The wise King puts it, ‘‘ Who 

raises his friend aloud brings curses on him.” 

ut there are opposing ahaha The Orientals 
put the reverse idea, ‘ Rince not your friend's 
cup with vinegar.” A Latin writer said, 
‘‘ Praise shows friendship, blame hatred.” And 
the French give us, ‘To tell the truth makes 
enemies, to do service makes friends.” 

The rarity of friendship is the theme of many 
proverbs and of many sayings. ‘‘Common is 
the name of friend, rare the thing friendship,” 
is the Latin formula. ‘ Rien de plus commun 

ue le nom d’ami, rien de plus rare que Ja 
chose,’”’ is French. ‘ Who is everybody’s friend 
is nobody's friend,” is English. Is it a contra- 
diction or an affirmation in another form that 
is expressed in the proverb that is also ccmmon 
to many races and tongues: ‘‘God save me 
from my friends, I can take care of myself with 
my enemies’’? This idea is in Ecclesiasticus ; 
and is also found in a Greek form, in Italian, 
and in German. Once more, alas and lackaday ! 

Amongst the proverbs that have obtained the 
most general currency are many about love and 


give it, when thou hast it by 


marriage. ‘Marriage is a Lottery” has its 
analogy in the French, ‘To marry is to put 
the hand in a sack where there are ten snakes 


and one eel.” ‘‘ Whether you marry or do not 
marry, you are sure to repent it,”’ is more wide- 
spread than serviceable in the way of advice to 
youth. ‘ Marriage is a cage, those who are out 
would fain be in, those who are in want to get 
out,” is unconsoling to those contemplating 
matrimony. 
does not marry does better,” is a reproduction 
of St. Paul’s opinion, to which, as is well known, 
a damsel once responded that she ‘‘ was content 
to do well, and let who would do better.’’ 
“Who findeth a wife findeth a good thing,” is 


the wise man’s contrary dictum, to which may | 


be added the French “ Qui de femme honnéte 
est separé, D’un don Divin est privé.” 

In many proverbs, even Eastern ones, we may 
hear the influence of the wife on her husband’s and 
her family’s prosperity glorified and magnified. 
‘‘ The wife is the house,” says the book of the 
laws of Manou (or Menu, as is, I believe, the 
present fashionable spelling). ‘‘ The honour of 
the house is with the wife,” says the German; 
“La femme fait la maison,” ie French have 
it; and Solomon leads them all with the em- 
paste assertion, ‘‘ The wise woman builds her 

ouse.”” 


‘Before you marry, make sure of a home 


wherein to tarry,’’ is a wise and prudent pro- 


verb, contradicted by the statement ‘‘ God never’, 


sends mouths but He sends meat”’; to which, 


when the parson quoted it, the roadmender, | 


whose wife had just had twins, responded, 
“Yes, but He sends the mouths to my house 
and the food to yours.” 
common sense, there are more proverbs coun- 
selling prudence in marriage than the reckless- 
ness that is, nevertheless, the too frequent rule 
of youthful practice. 
at the door, Love flies out at the window’” is 
the old English variant of the familiar saying 
of the Romans, ‘“‘ When Ceres and Bacchus 
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have gone away, Venus will not long remain.” | wise in your own conceit”; ‘‘Owe no man 
So the French preverb says, “ Vive l’amour, | anything ; ‘ Let not your good be evil spoken 
mais que je dine”; or ‘“ Vive l’'amour—aprés | of”; ‘“*The Lord loveth a cheerful giver"; 
diner.” The French also say, truly but untrans- | ‘Overcome evil with good"; “A law in my 
latably, ‘‘ Qui se marie par amour, A bonnes | members warring against the law in my inind "’ ; 
nuits et mauvais jours,”’ and ‘‘ You should not | ‘‘ Wounded in the house of my _ friends” ; 
marry for the sake of the honey moon.” “To do evil with both hands"; ‘* Man is born 

Women have never said one-half the rude and | to trouble as the sparks fly upward”; ‘“ Oh 
unkind things about men that the other sex has | that my adversary had written a book"; “ The 
said of women. ‘ A woman's tears are always | lines are fallen to me in pleasant places" ; 
ready,” say the English, and “‘A woman laughs , ‘“‘ His enemies shall lick the dust’ ; ‘‘ Happy is 
when she can, but cries when she will,” is the the man that hath his quiver full’; ‘The 
French. ‘* Woman is a necessary evil—we can heart knoweth its own bitterness"; ‘“ Heap 
neither live with her nor without her,”’ says the coals of fire on his head"; ‘Open rebuke is 
English proverb; ‘‘ Mulier malum necessarium,” better than secret love’; ‘There is no new 
is the hoary insult of antiquity ; and the French thing under the sun”; “A living dog is better 
are also contented with a literal translation, | than a dead lion”; ‘‘The race is not to the 
‘“‘ La femme est un mal necessaire."” Solomon's | swift, nor the battle to the strong’; ‘Grind 
sage declaration that in a thousand men he had | the faces of the poor”; ‘Weighed in the 
found one good one, but a good woman he had | balance and found wanting”; ‘‘ Who touches 
never found (to which an American lady has | pitch will be defiled’; ‘‘ Laughing to scorn” ; 
responded that this was “‘ because he looked out | ‘* He that runs may read”; “ Do not cast pearls. 
for the dion ones and passed by the good”) is | before swine" and a great many other expies- 
repeated again and again in many tongues. An | sions that have served the turn of thousands of 
Oriental proverb is ‘‘ Fear the love of woman | years, and help us to realise how little human 
more than the hate of man.” 


‘¢ Who marries does well, but who | 


To do justice to general | 


‘When Poverty comes in | 


Vhomme,” say the polite French. Neverthe- 
less, men’s proverbs about women are in better 
humour sometimes. ‘ Without women men 
would be but badly-licked bears,” is an idea in 
more than one language; and so is, ‘“‘ There is 
only one good wife in the world, but many men 
have got her”; in French, “Chacun pense 
avoir la meilleure femme.”’ 

There are many popular phrases and proverbs 
| that are so old that all trace of their originators 
| is lost. This is not always so, however, for 
modern phrases can frequently be traced to 
some brilliant writer who either had a natural 
gift for epigram or carefully cultivated it to 
perfection, and succeeded in getting his clever 
turns adopted by the multitude. 


or, ‘‘ Know thyself’’; or, ‘‘A word is enough to 
the wise.” But we can trace the source of 
many well-known phrases of more modern date. 
It does not diminish their interest or importance 
to do so. 

There are two great sources of popular 
phrases, both so much drawn upon that we are 
apt to attribute‘all such sayings to one or the 
other—namely, the Bible and Shakespeare. It 
is often difficult to persuade people that the 
saying, ‘‘God tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb,” is not in the Bible; it is, in fact, a 
phrase of Sterne’s, the author of ‘ Tristram 
Shandy.” ‘Cleanliness is next to godliness,” 
and ‘‘God helps those who help themselves,” 
are also generally believed to be in the Bible, 
| but are not there. 

Many of our most usually quoted phrases are, 
however, from the Bible, amongst them being: 
‘‘No rest for the sole of the foot’; ‘‘ Darkness 
which may be felt”; ‘‘ Bring down my grey 
hairs with sorrow to the grave”; ‘“‘ The wife of 
his bosom ’’; ‘‘I am going the way of all the 
earth’; ‘‘A still, small voice”; ‘ All that a 
man hath will he give for his life’’; ‘There 
' the wicked cease from troubling and the weary 
| be at rest’; ‘ Rejoice with them that rejoice, 
, and weep with them that weep”; ‘‘Be not 


MELLIN’S ART COMPETITION 


The great success and appreciation shown by the Public in our Painting Competition 
held last year, when we awarded {100 in Prizes, have induced us to increase the scope and 
offer a larger sum for Competition. . 2 a 
Contributors to the present Competition will have distributed amongst them 


$1,000 


In money and other prizes, for Original Paintings in Oil and Water Color; Black and White ; 


Classes for Amateurs and Children. 


For particulars apply to ‘Art Dept. MELLINS FOOD WORKS, Peckham. London, S.E.; enclosing 1d. stamped 
addressed envelope and postcard unaddressed. — P 
P.S. For Children under 12 only ld. stamp is required. 


‘* La femme perd | 


nature changes in the generations that go by, 
since what suited the men of so long ago still 
| expresses our minds thus beautifully. 

| nglish style has never been at a higher 
| point of excellence than it was in the age in 
which the Bible was translated by the orders of 
James the First. The influence of the great 
Elizabethans was strong upon the artists in 
| words of the succeeding century, yet there is. 


less affectation and more vigour in the later- 
writers as a whole. Hence, there is no period 
that supplies the student with nobler examples. 
| and models of what can be accomplished with 
our wonderful, flexible, varied, and musical 
tongue than the one in which the Bible was. 
translated, and writers such as Jeremy Taylor 


We do not | (unsurpassed for wit and wisdom, in delightful 
| know who first said, ‘‘ Love me, love my dog”’; | juxta: 
or, “‘ He who proves too much, proves nothing ” ; | 


ition), Milton (whose prose is grander 
than his verse), Sir Thomas ‘Browne (fantastic 
in ideas, but masterly in language), and poets 
such as Waller, Lovelace, Dryden and Cowley 
were using and making our modern English. 

Thus it is that I find many excellent judges 

eeing with my own early and unfading love 
for the Bible as literature. Macaulay is, per- 
haps, the most influential in the list. He tells 
how he once had a discussion with Lady Hol- 
land on the use of some phrase, to justify which 
he quoted a passage from the Bible. Her lady- 
ship did not know the passage. ‘‘ I did not tell 
her, as I might have done,” says Macaulay, 
‘‘that no person should set up as a critic of the 
niceties of the English language who has not 
the English Bible at his fingers’ ends.’ So 
Huxley, speaking of the non-necessity of 
classical learning for culture, says, ‘If a man 
cannot get literary culture of the highest kind 
out of his Bible, and Milton, and Hobbes, and 
Bishop Berkeley, to mention only a few of our 
illustrious writers, he cannot get it out of any- 
thing.” John Bright once bore similar testimony 
to the value of the Bible as a source of pure, 
undefiled English in his cultivation of language. 
Charlotte Bronte’s fine style echoes the Bible in- 
cessantly ; and Harriet Martineau tells how in her 
childhood she pored over the Bible constantly. 
(To be continued.) 
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SUPERIOR COOKERY. onions; dust a little flour over them, and stir HOME-M ADE BRE AD. 


them carefully; next pour over the peas : —s 

Far i Sovp.—All trace of fat it is desirable | sufficient boiling water to cover them, but not | For those able to do so there is great gain in 
to clear off completely, as it renders soup, if left | more ; let this boil fast to evaporate the water | economy and in health in making bread and 
in it, too rich. Flour dredged on the surface, | quickly ; when it is dissipated, put in a lump of | cakes at home. One advantage of this is that 
uniting with the fat, enables the cook to remove | sugar, moistened, that it may be more s' ily | bread can be secured free from any adulteration, 
a considerable part of it, if there be not time to | dissolved, and a little salt; have ready mixed | - a may be had of the best quality. It has 
allow it to cool. But, if the soup is to be clear | 2 07s. of butter with some flour, which stir into | | nd vatly that “ the adulterati ae 
and transparent, there is a danger of thickening | the peas, vil let it be so equally distributed | Deen Salt Jue yt = ration of bread 
it, though slightly, by this use of flour. Dr. | among them that none remain unbuttered at the | 18 probably exaggerated ;"’ but with some per- 
Kitchener recommends, in “ The Cook's Oracle,” | bottom of the pan. sons the suspicion that they are eating other 


another mode of removing the warm fat from A LitTLe Savoury, such as is liked at the end substances than the produce of wheat is painful 


soup—that of dipping a tamis sieve or a clean et dinnet'b ; : = neral, good home-made b: : 

; : y many people, is made as follows: | enough. ‘n ge +8 read is 
5 ae oh i? Ble ad ee oe ee RaMEQUINS.—Three ounces of fresh butter. is | observed to be more full of flavour than that of 
in thereloth coagulates the fat which adheres to | PU* into a stewpan with a table-spoonful of | the baker, to keep better, and to go further, 
it, but allows the soup to pass through. After water; when melted three eggs must be added, | peing more nutritive. 


: and worked well into the butter. An anchovy ae 
pour Shere Lothar eee warmed again |}? ten to a paste, with a little pepper, is next It seems almost superfluous to insist that 


added, and all the ingredients are moistened thoroughly sound and wholesome bread cannot 
Ox-TaiL ‘ Sour.—Divide two ox-tails into | with two table-spoonfuls of cream, to. which is | be made without thoroughly sound and whole- 
separate joints, and lay them to soak in warm | added an equal quantity of Parmesan cheese | some ingredients, and in particular the vital 
water to extract the flood : then put them on finely grated; these must be stirred well to- | ingredient and fermenting agent, Yeast. It is 
Tie eying wae tnd okt |e and SB in and ied Tr» | ate qr een nf Kin 
nan ‘trodes she oe chables, which are few jainutes only. © ae ae alike, ee tie gentneenee kinds, 
Liar . . . . and many foreign makes; Du e ability now 
0 erga pe ee ia al me OweteTre Sovrrte.— This is a raised enjoyed to obtain the commodity absolutely 
posi - bl oe . two turnips and a omelette, and is made by beating the yolks of | pure and of Home production in any part of 
me gare em POO cd of siete, eweot | Ox, c688 Wan ® little grated lemon-peel, salt, | the United Kingdom within a few hours of its 
res yee h of ae a ene a lemon and sugar. The whites are to be separately | manufacture, & ould be the death - blow to 
ot A paar Lana Pe as Pantil the tails beaten till a gane an entire froth. These | the foreign and stale article still purchased 
peel. fici st pee bad ie sh PO cea kg hee then to be slightly mixed together; and through lack of knowledge we are convinced 
pore Aaa a. — ny as re ‘ iL dre liquor when the margin has become solid, 80 as to|—by some housewives and a few bakers. 
Ped ovtabl ved t ete ne ‘ ates a Tot contain the central part, it is to be put into the | The “ D.C.L.” Yeast, manufactured by The 
-_ i al tah babe a to i honeoal about | °Ve"» that it may rise, which it will do to a con- | Distillers Co., Limited, Edinburgh, is made 
pi -_ ‘ive trai bei da remove all siderable height if sufficient heat be applied to | every day at the works in Scotland, and is 
Pe aa? “ - the , a 2 boil ently for | ‘be upper part. If you have not a “ Salamander” | delivered each day throughout the United 
_ ; rei nade littl ao sou . a worl it | 1° do the top with, a heated fire shovel may | Kingdom within a few hours of its manufacture. 
ate NT fre edd ; “in roe eeafal oY catsup, with serve the purpose. It must therefore be in better condition than 
salt and cayenne pepper.—N.B. Always vather| Where cream is expensive and scarce, it may foreign yeast, which has to undergo transit by 
He : steamer as well as rail, with its consequent 
under-season ede as additional salt and | be made to serve a large party by being treated handling and knocking about, besides being 
cayenne may be ded at table if required. as follows, & aera proportion being employed, subjected to many changes of tata perature, all 
Scoutops of SwEETBREADS WITH GREEN of course, if needful :— 


: _ _ | of which tend to damage the Yeast. We wish 
Pras.—Wash and blanch four sweetbreads. | ,CBEAM FOR Tarrs.—Mix together half a pint | ¢o impress upon all users and sellers of Yeast 
Cut them into large slices. Put them into a of cream and the same quantity of milk ; put that they should buy a known brand, and thus 
frying-pan with butter melted and a little salt. into it a piece of fresh lemon or Seville orange. get a reliable and uniform article. 

A quarter of an hour before dinrier is served fry | Peel, @ little cinnamon, and eweeten it with loaf | ° When you ask for “ D.C.L.” Yeast be sure that 
them of a very light brown over a clear fire; | Sugar. Let them boil about ten minutes. | you get it—this is a necessary eee eae 
turn them, that they may be equally done. kee ready prepared in another pan the yolks | you may rest assured that you have secured the 
Put green peas in the middle of the dish, and place of six eggs, well beaten up with a heaped | fnest Yeast made, which will never fail you 
the scollops around them. Scollops of sweet- teaspoonful of fine flour; to these gradually either in the heat of summer or in the cold of 
breads are easier to arrange when a slice of fried | strain the boiled ingredients, and whisk them | winter. 

bread cut round is put between them, without | well together over a gentle fire, so that they | The makers desire us to say that they will be 
which they seldom keep the form in which they ,™#y_, 8cauire the proper consistence without | pleased to send a useful book of recipes to any 
are first dished. | curdling. If you are deficient of cream, milk | Woman's S1unaz reader on application, addressed 


] yb 1 d, but in that cas little 66 $ oes a ‘ ” 
B Green pzas alone, while young, make a aeayeaen: «all be eee : rr to “ The Distillers Company, Edinburgh. 
tartlets or pies. ————— 


red. When cold, it ma, 
‘elicious entrée prepared as follows :—Take two | pe distributed over fruits, M 


quarts of green peas, put them into a pan with | j ; : 
cold water and three ounces of butter ; handle ScotcH SHORT Breap.—The ingredients are: | _ A D0G's TAILOR flourishes in Paris. The tailor 
them in the water, so that the butter may be | 1b. of butter, 2 lbs. of flour, 4 1b. of good brown | is @ woman, and in the reception rooms Prince 
equally distributed over their surface, in order | sugar, } lb. of blanched almonds cut small, and | Bow-wow has rugs, water-bowls and biscuit 
that they may adhere sg ae drain off the }1b. of candied peel. Beat the butter to a | jars to refresh him during the trying-on process. 
water, take out the peas by handfuls, and put | cream, and add it to the flour and sugar with | Here are the daintiest water-colour pattern 
them into a cullender. In this state, equally | the other ingredients. When well kneaded and | books to choose from, and anything from seal- 
smeared with butter, stew them over a mo erate | incorporated, roll it out into cakes about an skin to chamois is provided. And in the world 
fire, with a bunch of parsley and some young | inch thick. Bake it in a moderate oven. there are thousands of starving children ! 


on 


AUGUSTE VAN BIENE, THE WORLD- 
FAMED CELLOIST, says :— 


“After a heavy recital and the severe mental 
strain and headache attending, I find nothing to 
give such relief as ‘KAPUTINE;;’ it is the Queen 
of remedies.” 


<=CICIOUS,” WHOLESOME. REFRESHING. 


TRhN? . Nf 50- 
Prepared in silver-lined pans. prized by all. Flavoured with Ripe Fruit Juices. Wore ” NDON GARDENING 1 
a = ———— — =— ce al ; Seat 
a GOBOON Fler Gat eS ..ved aad ¥ qa @ ce HALF- PINTS, 2id. ees of all kinds. Care of gardens, conservatories, wo 
.N. : E = : E : yi ; . “made 
really 2's cox healt atl a ; VE E ’ PINTS, 444. oxes, in town and suburbs contracted for ome 


“Juxury.” jams, jellies, fruit, pickles, &e. 


= UaR:S. 8a 


‘Ss fa CHIVERS & SONS, eo maT Farm JAM er IS tON, CAMBRIDGE. 


KEATING'S 
pOMwDES 


CHIVERS’ PATENT CUSTARDS and BLANG CHIVERS FIRS" PRIZE JAMS. — The 
MANGE&8—2d. and 3d. packets and 6d. boxes— Royal Commission on Agriculture, in its report 
two more delicious and digestible additions to (1895) says: ‘* Messrs. Chivers’ Factory at Histon 
the dinner and supper table. Made by simply is now well-known througho"t the country 
adding milk and boiling. for the excellence of its manuf: ctur 3" 


HINTS ON ETIQUETTE. 
By Lucire Heaton ArmstTrRoNG. 


Author of ‘‘Good Form,” “ Modern Etiquette,” 
** Letters to a Bride,” etc. 


HOSTESS AND GUEST. 


To invite a goes to stay in your house is a 
decided compliment, as she has to be admitted 
to the inner circle of your life and included in 
all the invitations you accept. A house guest 
can be taken to every kind of party by her 
hostess, with the solitary exception of a dinner 
y, the invitation for which was accepted 
fore her arrival. The guest would not be 
offended at her hostess leaving her for the 
evening when she understood that the invita- 
tion had been accepted before she arrived; but 
she would expect to be included in any 
other gaieties which might turn up, such as 
afternoon parties, garden parties, balls, or large 
evening receptions. The hostess could write 
beforehand, if possible, to the lady of the house 
at which the party was to be, asking if she might 
bring a friend who was staying with her, men- 
tioning her by name; the lady would reply at once, 
saying that she would very pleased to 
see her. If there was not time to write 
before-hand the hostess could still take 
her house guest to the party, introducing 
her directly she enters the room, saying, 
‘“‘ May I introduce Miss So-and-so, who is stay- 
ing with me just now?” It is well understood 
that a lady could not go out to parties and 
leave her guest at home, and the fact of her 
staying in the house is a guarantee that she is 
in every way a desirable acquaintance. 

The hostess would also take her guest with 
her when she was paying calls in the neigh- 
bourhood, and introduce her into her circle as 
soon as possible. She should introduce. her to 
the lady of the house directly she has shaken 
hands, and the lady would shake hands with 
the guest at once, and would introduce her to 
any other friends who might come in. The 
hostess must remember always to introduce her 
house guest to everyone she happens to speak 
to, whether in the house or the street, or 
in travelling, &c.; she must include the 
house guest in everything she does and says. 
If she takes her to a party she must take 
care that she has a “good time,” introducing 
her to plenty of people, and passing on all the 
pleasantest ones directly they come up. She 
must not mind if she is not able to enjoy herself 
as much as usual, she must remember that she 
has made herself responsible for her friend’s 
enjoyment, and so she must spare no pains to 
make her feel at home in the midst of strangers. 

As soon as the hostess’s friends are aware 
that she has invited a friend to stay with her, 
they should call and leave cards both for hostess 
and guest. These calls should be returned 
within a week by the two ladies SL eatin The 
people in the neighbourhood will sometimes 
organise dinner parties or luncheon parties in 
honour of the guest, or invite her to come in 
and play tennis, or to join in some picnic or 
excursion, the stranger’s hostess and_ her 
daughters being of course included in the invita- 
tion. The guest would be careful to call and 
say good-bye before leaving the place, if she had 
received special attentions of this kind. 

The hostess must remember to give her guest 
eer on every occasion. She must give 

er the best seat in the carriage, and allow her 
to enter it first. If a second lady guest arrives 
on the scene a little later on it would be correct 
for the first guest to waive her claim in favour 
of the new-comer, supposing that other things 
were equal. A married lady: would not yield 
her claim to a girl, but if the visitors were equal 
in rank it ee Se proper for the first visitor 
to give way a little to the second and to allow 
her to have all the advantages she herself has 
enjoyed during the commencement of her visit. 

It is the place of the hostess to suggest 
retiring for the night, as the guest would not 
like to be the first to break up the party unless 
she were very tired from her journey, when she 
would ask to be excused. 

The hostess must not forget to express her 
regret when her friend is leaving, and should 


always ask her to stay a little longer than she | 
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had planned. ‘The skies are weeping for you," 
said an adroit hostess once to me, turning the 
rainy day which greeted my departure 
into *‘ favour and compliment,” after the fashion 
of poor Ophelia. Kind attentions at parting 
are even more welcome than those which meet 
the visitor on arrival, and very loving thoughts 
are kept for the hostess who has thoroughly 
considered the comfort of her guest from the 
moment of arrival till the time when she sees 
her off on her journey. The pleasant guest is 
also a pleasant episode in the life of the hostess, 
an agreeable break in the daily routine. But all 
the trouble of the transaction falls on to the 
hostess, however, and thanks are justly due to 
her if the visit has been a success. The guest 
must not forget to write a nice letter of thanks 
as soon as she has returned, saying how much 
she has enjoyed her visit, and how greatly she 
misses her hostess. 


GYMNASTICS FOR GIRLS. 


Gymnastics is very commonly regarded simply 
as a means of developing the muscles, without 
reference to its influence on other organs; its 
most important purpose, however, is in its bear- 
ing on the internal organs and their functions. 

It is to be regretted that gymnastics is usually 
brought to a close at too early a period in a 
girl’s life. It is most beneficial to girls from the 
fourteenth to the twenty-fourth year, the very 
years in which girls take the least exercise. 
Young ladies despise gymnastics as something 
childish. 

Gymnasia attract only a few well-read girls, 
or those conscious of exceptional physical gifts. 
Our duty is to bring the weak under its influence 
that they may ly trained into strength. Above 
all things it is necessary to convince the mothers 
that the design is to secure the healthy physical 
development of their children. The fact that 
poor food, undue mental strain, dejection, or 
great weakness, all tend to hinder the ripening 
of maidenhood, should convince us that at this 
critical period of life our care should be re- 
doubled to provide for the physical development 
under the most favourable conditions. Many 
il are of opinion that a life of repose is 

neficial to girls at the aye of puberty, but 
physiologists all tell us that at this period 
exercise is especially necessary to promote 
digestion and the circulation of the blood. 
Hysteria, of which we hear,so much now-a-days, 
is a degeneration of the nervous system. It is 
a melancholy characteristic of women and feeble 
men, and a disease which is regarded as a condi- 
tion of chronic weakness. To avert it the 
organism must be strengthened. Exercise, 
sunshine, fresh air strengthen the nervous 
system, and frequently suffice to dispel the 
disease.— Professor A. Mosso. 


THE LADY GRADUATE AND 
HER CAP. 


A Duruam correspondent of The Guardian, 
speaking of the conferring of University degrees 
upon women, says :— 

‘A question has been raised as to a small 
matter of University propriety in such cases. 
Ought a woman, when she is presented for a 
degree, to wear her academical cap, as she 
would a bonnet or a hat on such a public occa- 
sion, or ought she to carry it in her hand, as a 
man does when he is presented for a degree ? 
If the latter, is she to wear anything on her 
head, or to be bareheaded? No order has been 
issued on the subject, and no official has felt 
called upon to interfere. Consequently the 
candidates for degrees have in each case done 
what they pleased. The lady who took the 
B.Sc. degree in June came up bareheaded to 
receive her degree; the candidate for Mus. Bac. 
on Saturday had her academical cap pinned on 
to her head. Very odd it looked, not merely in 
itself, but in its relation to the circumstances. 
While the Warden raised his cap to the candi- 
date for the degree, according to the usual 
custom, the candidate remained covered. 
Perhaps after these two experiments the June 
precedent will prevail.” 
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A VILLAGE SENSATION. 


WHAT THE DOCTOR ATTRIBUTED IT TO. 


WueEn I called at White House Farm, Brink- 
worth, Wilts (writes a North Wilts Herald 
reporter), I was introduced to Miss Webb, who, 
with her father and mother, expressed perfect 
willingness to relate to me a remarkable and 
almost tragic experience which she has had. 
T was not a little surprised to find Miss Webb 
in excellent health and spirits. — 

** About two years ago—in January, 1894," 
said Miss Webb, “I was very ill. Previous 
to that I had enjoyed 
the best of health, 
and had attended 
school regularly. I 
was then only about 
fourteen years of 
age. The first syimp- 
tom was a dizziness 
in the head, and this 
was followed by a 
constant ‘shaking’ 
in the left arm. In 
time the shaking ex- 
tended to my side, 
and eventually to 
my legs and feet. 
It had such an effect 
on me that I was '” 
absolutely helpless.’’ ~ = 

“Yes,” interposed “~~ 
Mrs. Webb, ‘“‘so helpless that I had to dress 
and undress her as I would a little child. She 
could not keep still. She could not hold a cup 
and saucer.”’ 

‘*T suppose you consulted a doctor? ” 

‘*Oh, yes,” replied Mrs. Webb, “ a doctor was 
called in. He told 
us that our daughter 
=—r"- > = was suffering from St. 

fo Vitus’ dance, and 
that she might re- 
cover in time. She 
had several bottles of 
medicine. Nothing 
seemed to do her any 
good, however, and 
seeing in the Herald 
an account of the 
many wonderful cures. 
effected by Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills 
for Pale People, I 
determined to give 
s them a trial. Their 
effect was astonishing, 
for my daughter im- 
mediately derived benefit, and after taking a 
second box was completely cured.” 
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THE DOCTOR’S OPINION. 


Miss Webb added: ‘I now feel as strong as 
I ever was, and have never suffered a recurrence. 
The doctor has seen me since my recovery, and 
he attributes the cure to the wonderful effect of 
the Pills.” 

She was enthusiastic in her praise of the 
remarkable remedy, which had been attended 
with such satisfactory results in her case, as in 
that of thousands of other sufferers from diseases 
‘arising from nervousness and an impoverished 
state of the blood, such as St. Vitus’ dance, 
hysteria, paralysis, locomotor ataxy, rheumatism, 
sciatica, anwzmia, pale and sallow complexion, 
green sickness, muscular weakness, op heise 
of spirits, loss of appetite, palpitation, shortness 
of breath, pains in the back, nervous headache, 
loss of memory, early decay, all forms of female 
weakness; also of all diseases arising from 
vitiated humours in the blood, which cause 
scrofula, rickets, hip-joint diseases, chronic 
erysipelas, consumption of the bowels and lungs. 
These Pills are genuine only with the full name, 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, and 
are sold by chemists and by Dr. Williams’ 
Medicine Company, 46, Holborn-viaduct, Lon- 
don, K.C., at 2s. 9d. a box, or six for 13s. 9d. 
They are unrivalled as a tonic and strengthening 
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May 14, 1896, 


I hope you will kindly excuse this rambling 
letter, and put it down to my wish for infor- 
mation. Apologising for taking up your valuable 
time.—I remain, truly yours, 

P. E. MouLpEr. 


Our Open Columns. 


The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the opinions expressed by correspondents. 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon. Gt. Horton, Bradford. 

‘The book to which our revious corre- 
spondent took exception was “ he Story of an 

African Farm.”—Eb.| 


TRUTH TELLING OR VICIOUSNESS. 
To the Editor of the Woman’s SIGNAL. 

Mapam,—In “ Signals from Friend to Friend” 
of a recent issue you have a reply to’ Mrs. 
Brown, President of the Burnley B.W.T.A. 
This reply of yours touches on a subject which 
I have lone desired to have explained, viz., the 
morality or immorality of certain books now 
before the public. I should very much like you 
to give me your opinion on the subject, through 
the medium of the Sienab, as I must confess 
to having received rather hazy ideas on this 
question. In your reply you mention a corre- 
spondent who wrote to say that she would cease 
to take the SicnaL because of your sketch of 
Olive Schreiner. Now, I have only read one of 
Olive Schreiner’s works, namely, ‘The Story 
of an African Farm,” and so I cannot claim to 
be a competent authority; but, certainly, I 
never thought that that particular book had an 
immoral tendency. If the other books are 
anything like the ‘‘ African Farm,” 
correspondent must be greatly 


DRESSING WITHOUT STAYS. 

Dear Eprror,—I think I can_ help your 
correspondent “ A.,” as I have had experience 
of the difficulties of dressing without corsets. I 
do not think a tailor-made or any tight-fitting , 
dress ever looks well without a corset. Tea 
gowns, blouses, or jackets with loose blouse 
fronts look much better. 

If you stitch your belt firmly to the waist- 
band of your dress for several inches at the | 
back, when wearing a blouse, the waist band 
cannot slip, and keeps quite tidy without being 
tight. The dress skirt must not open exactly 
at the back, but a little to one side. 

I have inyself, however, **succumbed’’ to 
wearing stays, after discarding them for several 
years, my excuse being that my figure is one 

that eds to be made the best of.—Yours truly, 

FIrty. 
L our lady P.S.—May I call attention to the fact that 
mistaken in her| the noun “corset” should be used in the 


accusation. I will just relate a rather un-| singular, when only one is meant? I notice a 
pleasant experience of my own. About a year | tendency in English women to make it a plural 
ago I Mr. Hardy's ‘Tess.’ I was in| noun like “stays.” 


no sense charmed with the book. I thought it 

somewhat sordid in places, very tragic, and 
greatly wanting in healthy humour. Such was 
my mental verdict. No doubt a long way from 
the truth. However, you may fancy my 
surprise when, some six months later, I had 
my attention called to a certain article entitled 
“The Cant of the Unclean Writer.” In this 
article the novel ‘Tess’ was described as a 
«‘ brilliantly fascinating but obscene novel.” As 
I have already said, I found it anything but 
fascinating, and most certainly I should never 
have dreamt of callingit filthy. That I received 
any possible harm from the book I cannot see, 
for not one passage in the volume made any 
lasting impression. Again, I have heard ‘“‘ The 
Heavenly Twins” abused a great deal at 
different times. Shall I shock you very much 
if I confess to having cordially liked that much- 
abused book ? 

I might mention several instances of a similar 
nature, but these will suffice to illustrate my 
perplexity on this vexed question. The old 
adage still seems very true that ‘‘one man’s 
meat is another man’s poison.” Do you think 
it fair to either authors or readers to use such 
terms as “immoral,” or “filthy,” unless the 
-writers have very good reasons for using them ? 
Really, I have thought sometimes that the fact 
of my being a factory worker must have blunted 
my moral sense of right and wrong, so conflicting 
are the statements written on what I feel are 
good novels and bad ones. 


SUNDAY CLOSING BILL. | 
Dear Mapam,—As it is impossible to acknow- , 
ledge singly the numerous letters I have received 
reporting work done on behalf of the second , 
reading of the Sunday Closi#g Bill, will you | 
kindly permit me to use your columns to convey , 
our hearty thanks to all societies and individuals | 
who have worked so nobly during the past few | 
months? I have aever known better work done | 
for Sunday Closing in my experience of the | 
movement. It would be invidious to name any | 
particular society or person. I therefore tender | 
to one and all the warmest thanks of the 
executive.—Yours truly, 
J. Wooprorp CausER, Secretary, | 
Central Association for Stopping the Sale | 
of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday. | 
May 11th, 1896. | 


MARRIAGE ‘WITH DECEASED | 
HUSBAND'S BROTHER. 
Mapam,—As no one has replied to A. lbp 
Pointon Newman’s letter, may I do so? Iwas ' 
indeed surprised that ‘‘ the physiological reasons 
that render it undesirable that cousins should ' 
marry bear equally in this relation,” i.e., the | 
marriage of a woman to her deceased husband’s ° 
brother. Cousins are “blood relations.”” One’s 
father and mother are one’s nearest blood 
relations, and through them we become blood : 
relations to our sisters and brothers, again 
| 


PRECAUTION. — Avoid impure water from 

wells and cisterns, the fertile sources of zymotic 
diseases. The safest and best drinking water for 
4able, bedroom, and tea-making is the “ ALPHA 
BRAND” MALVERN SPRING WATER, 
Dottled at the famous springs. Six dozen stoppered 
wine quarts sent carriage Dn —W. & J. 
BURROW, The Springs, Malvern. N.B.—Be 
careful to order the “ Alpha Brand.” 


A BOOK FOR LADIES. 


The information contained in this book ought to be known 
by every Married Woman, and it will not harm the un- 
married to read. No book is written which goes 60 
thoroughly into matters relating to married women. some 
may think too much is told; such can scarcely be the case, 
for knowledge is power and the means of attaining happi- 
ness. The book can be had in envelope from Dr. ALLINSON, 
Box Z, Spanish Place, Manchester Square, London, W., in 
return for a Postal Order for 1s. 2d. 

Pe 


“ESSAYS FOR WOMEN.” | 
Price 2/6. By | 
Dr. MARY J. HALL-WILLIAMS:(M.D., Boston). | 


For above work, and for personal interview, apply first b \ 
letter to 40, Hignbury Hill, Landon, My” 


Tea Cakes, &c. 
Yeast. 


Anyone can do it 
Always ask for ‘‘ D.C.L.” 


NARWAYSLLIR 


through these to our nephews and nieces. 
But it not so with a husband. A husband and 
wife become “one flesh,”’ but that is not to say 
that the wife's is absorbed into the husband's 
rsonality, any more than the husband's into 
ers. The ‘twain become one flesh,” but if 
the wife really became the flesh of her husband, 
as A. L. Pointon Newman seems to think, in the 
manner of a blood relation, would it be right to 
marry a sister to her dead sister's husband ? 
Here we are faced with an absurdity! Again, 


,as always, we have the children, or in this 


case possible children, dragged in to perpetrate 
an injustice to the woman.— Yours truly, 
E. WarRDLAW Bzst. 

[This is a difficult matter to discuss in print. 
Our correspondent, A. L. Pointon Newman, 
refers to a theory, for which there is said to be 
some evidence, that the peculiarities of the first 
father in all animals are impressed permanently 
upon the mother, and are liable to be transmitted 
to after offspring by other fathers. The evi- 
dence for this appears very uncertain, con- 
sisting largely of unauthenticated tales published 
in newspapers.—Eb. | 


SIGNALS FROM FRIEND TO FRIEND. 


GERTRUDE EpMoxpson.—I noticed the slip myself of attri- 
buting the quotation from Tennyson to Mrs. Browning. 
It arose through the quotation really made from Mrs. 
Browning being removed without the name being taken 
out also. With regard to the “Comstock Law,” I know 
no more than was cited in Miss Stewart’s report. I 
infer that this law has been used precisely as our own 
similar laws were used in Mr. Stead’s case; that is to 
say, a law designed for the suppression of immoral 
literature was wrested to punish a man who exposed 
immoral behaviour, while the persons guilty of the 
actions descrived remained unpunished. 

“ British Woman "and M. P. Crippie both ask for addresses 
of places at which to stop in London while on a visit. 
Either of the hotels advertised in our columns will give 
boarding terms, for a week's stay, and are in accessible 
neighbourhoods. 

M. C. writes :—‘‘ Will you kindly tell me in the next number 
of the SiGNaL the author of the little poem called ‘ Direc- 
tion,’ which appeared in the last number? May I take this 
opportunity of expressing the interest I feel in the 
Signa, and how much I think it has gained both in its 
power for usefulness and in its general interest.” Iam 
sorry I do not know who is the author. I met with the 
verses in an American newspaper, and cut them out as 
containing a helpful thought beautifully expressed. I 
thank you for your kind words. 


A REBUKE FROM THE PULPIT. 
PREACHING in the Abbey, Canon Wilberforce 
told a good story of the celebrated Welsh 
preacher, Christmas Evans, who dared publicly 
to express his thankfulness for Jenny Lind’s 
beautiful singing. A member of his congrega- 
tion, a strait-laced Calvinist, standing on: the 
steps of the pulpit, asked the preacher whether 
a man dying at one of Jenny Lind’s concerts 
would go to heaven. “Sir,” replied Mr. Evans, 
‘‘g Christian will go to heaven wherever he 
dies, but a fool remains a fool even on the 
pulpit steps.” 
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All Good Housewives 


Pride themselves on being able to make Nice Sweet Bread, Appetising 


by using our celebrated “D.C.L.”’ 
If you do not now how to use it, 


write to us for Booklet of Instructions. 


Sole Manufacturers :—The DISTILLERS Co. Ltd., EDINBURGH. 


THE WOMAN’S SIGNAL. 


AB ARAG HM" 9 
DIZZINESS. 
Im BILIDUSGNESS, 
Fm Turpio Liver, 
7 N - 


BUT BE SURE THEY ARE CARTER’S. 


Carter's Little Liver Pills are sometimes counterfeited. It is not enough to ask for 
“Little Liver Pills”; CARTER'S Is the important word, and should be observed on 
the outside wrapper, otherwise the pills within cannot be genuine. . 


Do not take any nameless ‘‘Little Liver Pills” that E 
they are CARTERS. roy Es omaeed:. (Nt beac 


' HIGHEST AWARD at FOOD and COOKERY EXHIBITION, LONDON, MAY, 1895. IIS 
SUPPLIED To THE QUEEN anv ROYAL FAMILY. | 
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PRIMOTE 
DIGESTION. 


DIGESTION. 


PROMOTE 


REGD. 


Soe 
6d. and 1s. Samples of Bread | / 


and Biscuits on receipt of 


Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD says :4 
Stamps. | 


“ Hovis is a grand institution. I have 
almost lived on it since I found it out.” 


¢ 
IMITATION 18 THE SINCEREST FORM OF FLATTERY. 


The Public are cautioned against accepting from Bakers spurious imitations of ‘“ HOVIS,” which, having met 

with such un, recedented success, is being copied in many instances as closely as_ can be done without risk. 

If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining “ HOVIS,” or if what is aay lied as ‘“‘ HOVIS” is not satisfactory, 
please write, sending sample (the cost of which will be defrayed), to 


Ss. FITTON & SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 
BEWARE ! "2 ggymening some meet azn ot BEWARE ! 


Jana cow 


> c. R. HALLETT, 
S LADIES’ TAILOR. 
» Suede, 2/11, 3/6, 3/11, e2|, Mrs. C. R. HALLETT, 
Chevrette, 2/11,3/11 


Price Lists free on 
application, 


Fit Guaranteed from Pattern Bodice or Coat. 


London, W 


previons to purchase at 


J. S. GREGG’S, 


* 
Ene 
aa First Floor. 92 New Bond Street. 


~ | Specialites in Evening Gowns, Trousseaux, and Indian 
; and Colonia! Outfits. 
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Grosvenor Square, COURT 


COURT AND GENERAL DRESSMAKER. | 


8, SEYMOUR STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, | B U M ST E D’ S 


\JADAME MORLEY, 49, South Molton Street, 
aoe DRESSMAKER. 


INSTITUTIONS, 


EDUOATIONAL, APART 
SITUATIONS VAOANT AND WANT 
18 words for 1s., each 10 Additional Won 
. Four insertions for the price of Three. 
DVERTISEMENTS must be 
80, Maiden Lane, Gortas Gendetienhan Wie 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


THE DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 


TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 


12, Bishopsgate Street Without, London, E.G. 
This First-Class Temperance Hotel is centrally situated for 
{ business or pleasure in the heart of the City. 
‘elevhone No. 2,495. 
Telegraphic Address, “ Exterior, London" 
H. G. CHALKLEY & SONS, Proprigtors. 


Central, near Louvre. 
| Comfortable Rooms, with or without board, 


‘ Temperance Restaurant. English Reading Room. 
| appl 1 Pogrimiged chess 
enclos 
| Apply ( “1305, ak _ B Lens _ Cesrewaey: 


Ilfracombe. 


| THE “GRANYILLE” BOARDING-HOUSE. 

| FIRST-CLASS. 

| Unique situation for land and sea views. Only 
buna fide Temperance House in town. Forty-five 

Bedrooms. Full particulars in Bijou Guide, Gratis. 


FOLKESTONE, Best Part.— Good Private 

Temperance BOARDING HOUSE, conducted on 
Christian principles. Home comforts. Good diet, 42s. to 
52s. 6d. inclusive weekly.—Miss Woopwarp (Member of the 
Royal British Nursing Association), Haverstock House, 
Claremont Road. 


| FPOLKESTONE.—Good sitting-room, one, two 

or three bedrooms. Home comforts. Board if requires. 

Terms moderate and inclusive-—Mrs. ILLENDER, Raglan 
Villas, Dover Road, Folkestone. 


|] UXLEY.—THE SPA HYDRO. -Rev. Charles 

Garrett says: ‘My friends are unanimous in saying 

they have found the Spa‘A Home from Home.’” Inclusive 

| weekly terms from Sls. 6d. Physician, Thomas Johnstone, 
| M.D.,M.R.C P. Lond. Apply, Manageress. 


MORECAMBE. — Superior Apartments or 
= Boarding; bath, piano.—Mrs. Taylor, 19, Sea View 
Parade, West End. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


| H'68 SCHOOL AND BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, South Marine Terrace, Aberystwith.— 
| Principal: Mrs. MarLes-THomas. 
| 


Secretaries of Temperance Societies 
desirous of securing the services of 
Mrs. JENNIE WALKER 
(The Yorkshire Nightingale), 


| for Temperance Meetings—Highlv successful Speaker, interspersed 
| Soags, &c., address—Mre, Walker, 477 Barking Road, Plaistow, x. 


| 
i A Blinding Headache Cured in Ten Minutes by 


*KAPUTINE.” 
Used and recommended by the following professional men : 
Dr GRIFFITHS, F.R.S. (Edin. , F.C S,, Brixton; Dr. FORSHAW, 


).L.D., Ilkley College; A. GAKDINER, Esq., Scholastic Editor ; 
‘The Evirok of Zhe Family Dovtor, Health &c., &c. We cures 
' S dnfluenza and Neuralgia as well as Headache. Nothing is se 
speedy and effective as KAPUTINE.-it never fails. If you suffer 
enclose to us a Stamped envelope bearing your name and address 
and you will get a free sample, also name ohncarest Agent. 


“SE” KAPUTIAE. LTD... BUND RSFPTELD 
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Our Open Columns. 


The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the opinions expressed by correspondents. 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon. 


TRUTH TELLING OR VICIOUSNESS. 
To the Editor of the Woman’s Siena. 

Mapam,—In “ Signals from Friend to Friend ” 
of a recent issue you have a reply to’ Mrs. 
Brown, President of the Burnley B.W.T.A. 
This reply of yours touches on a subject which 
I have long desired to have explained, viz., the 
morality or immorality of certain books now 
before the public. I should very much like you 
to give me your opinion on the subject, through 
the medium of i SIGNAL, as I must confess 
to having received rather hazy ideas on this 
question. In your reply you mention a corre- 
spondent who wrote to say that she would cease 
to take the S1enaL because of your sketch of 
Olive Schreiner. Now, I have only read one of 
Olive Schreiner’s works, namely, ‘The Story 
of an African Farm,” and so I cannot claim to 
be a competent authority; but, certainly, I 
never thought that that particular book had an 
immoral tendency. If the other books are 
anything like the ‘‘ African Farm,” your lady 
correspondent must be greatly mistaken in her 
accusation. I will just relate a rather un- 
pleasant experience of my own. About a year 
ago Ir Mr. Hardy’s “Tess.” I was in 
no sense charmed with the book. I thought it 
somewhat sordid in places, very tragic, and 
greatly wanting in health humour. Such was 
‘my mental veritick: No doubt a long way from 
the truth. However, you may fancy my 
surprise when, some six months later, I had 
my attention called to a certain article entitled 
«The Cant of the Unclean Writer.” In this 
article the novel ‘Tess’? was described as a 
«‘ brilliantly fascinating but obscene novel.” As 
I have already said, I found it anything but 
fascinating, and most certainly I should never 
have dreamt of callingit filthy. ThatI received 
any possible harm from the book I cannot see, 
foz not one passage in the volume made any 
lasting impression. Again, I have heard ‘‘ The 
Heavenly Twins” abused a great deal at 
different times. Shall I shock you very much 
if I confess to having cordially liked that much- 
abused 

I might mention several instances of a similar 
nature, but these will suffice to illustrate my 
perplexity on this vexed question. The old 
adage still seems very true that ‘‘ one man’s 
meat is another man’s poison.” Do you think 
jt fair to either authors or readers to use such 
terms as “immoral,” or “ filthy,” unless the 
-writers have very good reasons for using them ? 
Really, I have thought sometimes that the fact 
.of my being a factory worker must have blunted 
my moral aense of right and wrong, so conflicting 
are the statements written on what I feel are 
good novels and bad ones. 


PRECAUTION. — Avoid impure water from 

wells and cisterns, the fertile sources of zymotic 
diseases. The safest and best drinking water for 
able, bedroom, and tea-making is the “ ALPHA 
BRAND” MALVERN SPRING WATER, 
bottled at the famous springs. Six dozen stoppered 
wine quarts sent carriage J, —wW. & J. 
BURROW, The Springs, Malvern. N.B.—Be 
careful to order the “ Alpha Brand.” 


A BOOK FOR LADIES. 

The information contained in this book ought to be known 
by every Married Woman, and it will not harm the un- 
married to read. No book is written which goes s0 
thoroughly into matters relating to married women. some 
may think too much is told; such can scarcely be the case, 
for knowledge is power and the means of attaining happi- 
ness. The book can be had in envelope from Dr. ALLINSON, 


Box Z, Spanish Place, Manchester Square, London, W., in 
return for a Postal Order for 1s. 2d. 


“ESSAYS FOR WOMEN.” 
Price 2/6. By 
Dr. MARY J. HALL-WILLIAMS;(M.D., Boston). 


For above work, and for personal interview, apply first b: 
letter to 40, Highbury Hill, London, 5 a m 
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noun like ‘“‘ stays.” 


kindly permit me to use your columns to convey , 
our hearty thanks to all societies and individuals , 
who have worked so nobly during the past few | 
months? I have aever known better work done | ™- 
for Sunday Closing in my experience of the 
movement. 
particular society 
to one and 
executive.— Yours truly, 


Pointon Newman's letter, may I do so ? 
indeed surprised that ‘“ the physiological 
that render it undesirable that cousins should | tion, 
marry bear equally in this relation,” «.e., the 

marriage of a woman to her deceased husband’s | 
brother. ; 
father and mother are one’s nearest blood : 


SIGNAL. 


THE WOMAN'S May 14, 1896, 


through these to our nephews and nieces. 
But it not so with a husband. A husband and 
wife become “one flesh,” but that is not to say 
that the wife's is absorbed into the husband's 
rsonality, any more than the husband’s into 
ers. The ‘twain become one flesh,” but if 
the wife really became the flesh of her husband, 
as A. L. Pointon Newman seems to think, in the 
manner of a blood relation, would it be right to 
marry a sister to her dead sister's husband ? 
: Here we are faced with an absurdity! Again, 
as always, we have the children, or in this 
case possible children, dragged in to perpetrate 
an injustice to the woman.— Yours truly, 
E. Warp.Law Best. 
[This is a difficult matter to discuss in print. 
Our correspondent, A. L. Pointon Newman, 
refers to a theory, for which there is said to be 
some evidence, that the peculiarities of the first 
father in all animals are impressed permanently 
upon the mother, and are liable to be transmitted 
to after offspring by other fathers. The evi- 
dence for this appears very uncertain, con- 
sisting largely of unauthenticated tales published 
in newspapers.—Eb. | 


I hope you will kindly excuse this rambling 
letter, and put it down to my wish for infor- 
mation. Apologising for taking up your valuable 
time.—I remain, truly yours, 

P. E. MouLpeEr. 

Gt. Horton, Bradford. 

|The book to which our previous corre- 
spondent took exception was “ he Story of an 
African Farm."’—Eb.] 


DRESSING WITHOUT STAYS. 

Dear Epiror,—I think I can help your’ 
correspondent ‘“ A.,” as I have had experience | 
of the difficulties of dressing without corsets. I 
do not think a tailor-made or any tight-fitting , 
dress ever looks well without a corset. Tea 
gowns, blouses, or jackets with loose blouse 
fronts look much better. 

If you stitch your belt firmly to the waist- 
band of your dress for several inches at the | 
back, when wearing a blouse, the waist band | 
cannot slip, and keeps quite tidy without being 
tight. The dress skirt must not open exactly 
at the back, but a little to one side. 

I have myself, however, **succumbed’’ to 
wearing stays, after discarding them for several 
years, my excuse being that my figure is one 
that needs to be made the best ca truly, 

“IFTY. 

P.S.—May I call attention to the fact that 
the noun “corset” should be used in the | 
singular, when only one is meant? I notice a ' 
tendency in English women to make it a plural 


SIGNALS FROM FRIEND TO FRIEND. 


GERTRUDE EpMonpson.—I noticed the slip myself of attri- 
buting the quotation from Tennyson to Mrs. Browning. 
It arose through the quotation really made from Mrs. 
Browning being removed without the name being taken 
out also. With regard to the “Comstock Law,” I know 
no more than was cited in Miss Stewart’s report. I 
infer that this law has been used precisely as our own 
similar laws were used in Mr. Stead’s case; that is to 
say, a law designed for the suppression of immoral 
literature was wrested to punish a man who exposed 


SUNDAY CLOSING BILL. | 
Dear Mapam,—As it is impossible to acknow- | ; : : 
ledge singly the numerous letters I have received iminoral behaviour, while the Dersohs cathy 
: actions described remained unpunished. 
reporting work done on behalf of the second | “British Woman "and M. P. Crippze both ask for addresses 
reading of the Sunday Closi#g Bill, will you’ of places at which to stop in London while on a visit. 
Either of the hotels advertised in our columns will give 
boarding terms, for a week's stay, and are in accessible 
neighbourhoods. 
C. writes :—‘‘ Will you kindly tell me in the next number 
of the SiGNaz the author of the little poem called ‘ Direc- 


owe ae tion,’ which appeared in the last number? May I take this 
It would be invidious to name any | opportunity of expressing the interest I feel in the 


or person. I therefore tender | S1GNaL, and how much I think it has gained both in its 

the warmest thanks of the , power for usefulness and in its general interest.” Iam 
sorry I do not know who is the author. I met with the 
verses in an American newspaper, and cut them out as 
containing a helpful thought beautifully expressed. I 
thank you for your kind words. 


all 


\ 

J. Wooprorp CavseR, Secretary, | 

Central Association for Stopping the Sale | 

of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday. | 

May 11th, 1896. | 


A REBUKE FROM THE PULPIT. 
MARRIAGE ‘WITH DECEASED | PREACHING in the Abbey, Canon Wilberforce 
HUSBAND'S BROTHER. told a good story of the celebrated Welsh 
Mapam,—As no one has replied to A. L. : preacher, Christmas Evans, who dared publicly 
I was | to express his thankfulness for Jenny Lind’s 
reasons | beautiful singing. A member of his congrega- 
a strait-laced Calvinist, standing on the 
steps of the pulpit, asked the preacher whether 
a man dying at one of Jenny Lind’s concerts 
would go to heaven. “Sir,” replied Mr. Evans, 
‘a Christian will go to heaven wherever he 
dies, but a fool remains a fool even on the 

pulpit steps.” 


Cousins are “ blood relations.’ One’s , 


relations, and through them we become blood : 
relations to our sisters and brothers, again 
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All Good Housewives 


Pride themselves on being able to make 
Tea Cakes, &c. 
Yeast. 


Nice Sweet Bread, Appetising 

Anyone can do it by using our celebrated ‘‘ D.C.L.” 

Always ask for ‘‘D.C.L.” /f you do not “now how to use it, 
write to us for Booklet of Instructions. 


Sole Manufacturers :—The DISTILLERS Co. Ltd., EDINBURGH. 


May 14, 1296. THE WOMAN’S SIGNAL. 


INSTITUTIONS, EDUOATIONAL, APAR1 
SITUATIONS VAOANT AND WANT 
| and Similar Matter. 
18 words for 1s., each 10 Additional Won 
ne Four insertions for the price of Three. 
VERTISEMENTS must be pre’ 
| 80, Maiden Lane, Geter Gerke Clem, Wi 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


THE DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 


TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 


12, Bishopsgate Street Without, London, E.G, 
This First-Class Temperance Hotel is centrally situated for 
| business or pleasure in the heart of the City. 
| elewvhone No. 2,495. 
| Telegraphic Address, “ Exterior, London" 
| H. G. CHALKLEY & SONS, Proprigtors. 


AILIDUSNESS, 
uUnRPio LIVER, 
af, - oN 


} Central, near Louvre. 
| Comfortable Rooms, with or without board, from 


: 3 to 8 francs. ; 
&s : Boman and families. Paris Branch of W.C.T.U. 
BUT BE SURE THEY ARE CARTER’S. Do er ee 
Carter's Little Liver Pill met E | Appl fl 
uiftle Liver Piles CARTERS to the important wore, and should be Sosenved on p BPP (@ne2O6, ue ‘Se. Honore. nee?" 
the outside wrapper, otherwise the pills within cannot be genuine. 
Do not take my nameless ‘Little Liver Pills” that may be offered. But besure b= | 
they are CARTER'S. — llfracombe. 
' ‘ME “GRANVILLE” BOARDING-HOUSE. 
| FIRST-CLASS. 


Unique situation for land and sea views. Only 
buna fide Temperance House in town. Forty-five 
Bedrooms. Full particulars in Bijou Guide, Gratis. 


M)) HIGHEST AWARD at FOOD and COOKERY EXHIBITION, LONDON, MAY, 1895. [G2 
SUPPLIED to THE QUEEN anv ROYAL FAMILY. | 


FOLKESTONE, Best Part. — Good Private 


| Royal British Nursing Association), Haverstock House, 
i eee Road. 


| POLKESTONE.—Good sitting-room, one, two 
| or three bedrooms. Home comforts. Board if required. 
Terms moderate and inclusive-—Mrs. ILLENDER, 

Villas, Dover Road, Folkestone. 


]UXLEY.—THE SPA HYDRO. -Rev. Charles 

Garrett says: ‘My friends are unanimous in saying 
they have found the Spa‘ A Home from Home.’” Inclusive 
weekly terms from 81s. 6d. Physician, Thomas Johnstone, 
| M.D.,M.R.C P. Lond. Apply, Manageress. 


a lnadtn 2 BEC gy 


wna, 


DIGESTION. 


MORECAMBE. — Superior Apartments or 
= Boarding; bath, piano.—Mrs. Taylor, 19, Sea View 


bead Parade, West Ind. 
REGD. Go j3 | EDUCATIONAL. 


PROMOTE 
DIGESTION. 
PROMOTE 


: 2 J 1GH SCHOOL AND BOARDING SCHOOL 
6d. and Is. Samples of ‘ Bread Miss FRANCES E, WILLARD says A H FOR GIRLS, South Marine Terrace, Aberystwith.— 
and Biscuits on receipt of | “ Hovis is a grand institution. I have | 4 Principal: Mrs. MaRLEs-THoMAS. 

Stamps. almost lived on it since I found it out.” ae ee eee 
> IMITATION 18 THE SINCEREST FORM OF FLATTERY. Ty Secretaries of , remperance Societies 
% The Public are cautioned against accepting from Bakers spurious imitations of “‘ HOVIS,” which, having met ' dentrowe of 080 uF BE th ceey love © 
2 with such unprecedented success, is being copied in snarl instaxioes as closely as can be done Without dak. Mrs. J ENNIE WALKER 

If any difficulty be ia! eon in obtaining “ HOVIS,” or if what is supplied as “‘HOVIS” is not satisfactory, | (The Yorkshire Nightingale), 
please write, sending sample (the cost of which will be defrayed), to ‘ for Temperance Meetings—Highly successful Speaker, inters 


{ Songs, &c., address—Mrs, Walker, 477 Barking Road, Plaistow, 


4 8s. EITITON & BON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 
k 
my BEWARE ! PS eiovis™ do sotor tar own promt. ESEWARE! 


| A Blinding Headache Cured in Ten Minutes by 
! 


yi *KAPUTINE.’’ 

| Used and recommended by the following professional men : 
| Dr GRIFFITHS, F.R.S. (Edin, , F.C S., REED Ady PORSH Awe 
: | 0.L.D., Ikley College; A. GARDINER, Ksq., Scholastic Editor ; 
Cc. R. HALLETT, 1) The EDITOR Le ahs AE di fas tte ee ie Tt cures 
' ft dnfluenza anc Scuralyia as well as eadache. Jothing is se 
LADIES’ TAILOR. : speudy and effective as KAPUTINE. it never fails. If ae pokes 
! Penclose to us a stamped envelope bearing your name and address 

Jer ' Mrs. Cc. R. HALLETT, and vi will get a free sample, also name ol iearest Agent. 
” Suede, 2/11, 3/6, 3/11, COURT AND GENERAL DRESSMAKER. SEL” KAPUTIAE. LTD... BUND REFPTELD 


Chevrette, 2/11, 3/11 


Price Lists free on 
application, 


Fit Guaranteed from Pattern Bodice or Coat. 


58, SEYMOUR STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, | B U M ST 3 D’ S 
! \ADAME MORLEY, 49, South Molton Street, T ABLE S ALT 


Grosvenor Square, COURT DRESSMAKER. 
— 


previons to purchase at 


* 
(Ned. S. GREGG’S, 


Ge First Floor. 92 New Bond Street. 


| Specialites in Evening Gowns, Trousseaux, and Indian | 
| and Colonial Outfits. t 
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Our Open Columns. 


The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the opinions expres by correspondents. 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon. 


TRUTH TELLING OR VICIOUSNESS. 
To the Editor of the Womay’s SIGNAL. 

Mapam,—In “ Signals from Friend to Friend ” 
of a recent issue you have a reply to Mrs. 
Brown, President of the Burnley B.W.T.A. 
This reply of yours touches on a subject which 
I have jong desired to have explained, viz., the 
morality or immorality of certain books now 
before the public. I should very much like you 
to give me your opinion on the subject, through 
the medium of the Signa, as I must confess 
to having received rather hazy ideas on this 
question. In your reply you mention a corre- 
spondent who wrote to say that she would cease 
to take the Sicnat because of your sketch of 
Olive Schreiner. Now, I have only read one of 
Olive Schreiner’s works, namely, ‘The Story 
of an African Farm,” and so I cannot claim to 
be a competent authority; but, certainly, I 
never thought that that particular book had an 
immoral tendency. If the other books are 
anything like the ‘ African Farm,” your lady 
correspondent must be greatly mistaken in her 
accusation. I will just relate a rather un- 
pleasant experience of my own. About a year 
ago I read Mr. Hardy's “Tess.” I was in 
no sense charmed with the book. I thought it 
somewhat sordid in places, very tragic, and 
greatly wanting in healthy humour. Such was 
my mental verdict. No doubt a long way from 
the truth. However, you may fancy my 
surprise when, some six months later, I had 
my attention called to a certain article entitled 
+‘ The Cant of the Unclean Writer.” In this 
article the novel ‘Tess’’ was described as a 
+‘ brilliantly fascinating but obscene novel.” As 
I have already said, I found it anything but 
fascinating, and most certainly I should never 
have dreamt of callingit filthy. ThatI received 
any possible harm from the book I cannot see, 
for not one passage in the volume made any 
lasting impression. Again, I have heard “ The 
Heavenly Twins” abused a great deal at 
different times. Shall I shock you very much 
if I confess to having cordially liked that much- 
abused book ? 

I might mention several instances of a similar 
nature, but these will suffice to illustrate my 
perplexity on this vexed question. The old 
adage still seems very true that “one man’s 
meat is another man’s poison.” Do you think 
it fair to either authors or readers to use such 
terms as “immoral,” or “ filthy,” unless the 
writers have very good reasons for using them ? 
Really, I have thought sometimes that the fact 
.of my being a factory worker must have blunted 
my moral sense of right and wrong, so conflicting 
are the statements written on what I feel are 
good novels and bad ones. 


\ 
PRECAUTION. — Avoid impure water from 
wells and cisterns, the fertile sources of zymotic 
diseases. The safest and best drinking water for 
table, bedroom, and tea-making is the ‘ ALPHA 
BRAND” MALVERN SPRING WATER, 
bottled at the famous springs. Six dozen stoppered 
wine quarts sent carriage paid.— W. & J. 
BURROW, The Sprivgs, Malvern. N.B.—Be 
careful to order the “ Alpha Brand.” | 


A BOOK FOR LADIES. 

The information contained in this book ought to be known 
by every Married Woman, and it will not harm the un- 
married to read. No book is written which goes 50 | 
thoroughly into matters relating to married women. Some | 
may think too much is told; such can scarcely be the case, | 
for knowledge is power and the means of attaining happi- | 
ness. The book can be had in envelope from Dr. ALLINSON, 


Box Z, Spanish Place, Manchester Square, London, W., in 
return for a Postal Order for 1s. 2d. 


“ESSAYS FOR WOMEN.” 
Price 2/6. 
Dr. MARY J. HALL-WILLIAMS:(M.D., Boston). 


For above work, and for personal interview, apply first by ! 
letter to 40, Highbury Hill, London, N. 


By 


| 
| 


i letter, and put it down to my wish for infor- 


noun like “‘ stays.” 


kindly permit me to use your columns to convey 
our hearty 
who have worked so nobly 
months? I have aever known better work done 
for Sunday Closing in my experience of the 
movement. 
particular society or person. 
to one and : 
executive.— Yours truly, 


Pointon Newman's letter, may I do xo? 
indeed surprised that ‘‘ the physiological reasons 
that render it undesirable that cousins should ' 
marry bear equally in this relation,” i.e., the 

marriage of a woman to her deceaxed husband's 

brother. 
father and mother are one’s nearest blood — 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


May 14, 1896, 


I hope you will kindly excuse this rambling through these to our nephews and nieces. 
But it not so with a husband. A husband and 
wife become “one flesh,’’ but that is not to say 
that the wife's is absorbed into the husband's 
nersonality, any more than the husband’s into 
ers. The ‘twain become one flesh,’’ but if 
the wife really became the flesh of her husband, 
as A. L. Pointon Newman seems to think, in the 
manner of a blood relation, would it be right to 
marry a sister to her dead sister's husband ? 
Here we are faced with an absurdity! Ayain, 
as always, we have the children, or in this 
case possible children, dragged in to perpetrate 
an injustice to the woman.— Yours truly, 
E. WaArRDLAW Best, 
[This is a difficult matter to discuss in print. 
Our correspondent, A. L. Pointon Newman, 
refers to a theory, for which there is said to be 
some evidence, that the peculiarities of the first 
father in all animals are impressed permanently 
upon the mother, and are liable to be transmitted 
to after offspring by other fathers. The evi- 
dence for this appears very uncertain, con- 
sisting largely of unauthenticated tales published 
in newspapers.—Eb. | 


mation. Apologising for taking up your valuable 
time.—I remain, truly yours, 
P. E. MouLpEr. 
Gt. Horton, Bradford. 
‘The book to which our previous corre- 
spondent took exception was ‘ The Story of an 
African Farm.”’—Eb. | 


DRESSING WITHOUT STAYS. 

Dear Eptror,—I think I can_ help your’ 
correspondent ‘ A.,” as I have had experience 
of the difficulties of dressing without corsets. I 
do not think a tailor-made or any tight-fitting . 
dress ever looks well without a corset. Tea 
gowns, blouses, or jackets with loose blouse 
fronts look much bester. 

If you stitch your belt firmly to the waist- 
band of your dress for several inches at the 
back, when wearing a blouse, the waist band 
cannot slip, and keeps quite tidy without being 
tight. The dress skirt must not open exactly 
at the back, but a little to one side. 

I have inyself, however, **succumbed’’ to 
wearing stays, after discarding them for several 
years, my excuse being that my figure is one 
that needs to be made the best of.—Yours truly, 

Firry. 

P.S.—May I call attention to the fact that 
the noun “corset” should be used in the! 
singular, when only one is meant ? I notice a - 
tendency in English women to make it a plural 


SIGNALS FROM FRIEND TO FRIEND. 


GERTRUDE Epvoxpson.—I noticed the slip myself of attri- 
buting the quotation from Tennyson to Mrs. Browning. 
It arose through the quotation really made from Mrs. 
Browning being removed without the name being taken 
out also. With regard to the “Comstock Law,” I know 
no more than was cited in Miss Stewart’s report. I 
infer that this law has been used precisely as our own 

| similar laws were used in Mr. Stead’s case; that is to 
say, a law designed for the suppression of immoral 
literature was wrested to punish a man who exposed 
immoral behaviour, while the persons guilty of the 
actions descrived remained unpunished. 

. “British Woman “and M. P. Crippte both ask for addresses 
of places at whic}, to stop in London while on a visit. 
Either of the hotels advertised in our columns will give 
boarding terms, for a week's stay, and are in accessible 
neighbourhoods. 

M. C. writes:—* Will you kindly tell me in the next number 
of the SicNaL the author of the little poem called ‘ Direc- 
tion,’ which appeared in the last number? May I take this 
opportunity of expressing the interest I feel in the 
SiGNaL, and how much I think it has gained both in its 
power for usefulness and in its general interest.” Tam 
sorry I do not know who is the author. I met with the 
verses inan American newspaper, and cut thein out as 
containing a elpful thought beautifully expressed. I 
thank you for your kind words. 


SUNDAY CLOSING BILL. 

Dear Mapam,—As it is impossible to acknow- , 
ledge singly the numerous letters I have received 
reporting work done on behalf of the second 
reading of the Sunday Closiag Bill, will you 


thanks to all societies and individuals 
during the past few | 


It would be invidious to name any | 
I therefore tender | 
ll the warmest thanks of the 


J. Wooprorp Causer, Secretary, 
Central Association for Stopping the Sale | 
of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday. 
May 11th, 1896. 


A REBUKE FROM THE PULPIT. 

| PREACHING in the Abbey, Canon Wilberforce 
‘told a good story of the celebrated Welsh 
preacher, Christsuas Evans, who dared publicly 
to express his thankfulness for Jenny Lind’s 
beautiful singing. A member of his congrega- 
tion, a strait-laced Calvinist, standing on the 
steps of the pulpit, asked the preacher whether 
a man dying at one of Jenny Lind’s concerts 
would go to heaven. ‘‘ Sir,” replied Mr. Evans, 
‘“a Christian will go to heaven wherever he 
dies, but a fool remains a fool even on the 
pulpit steps.” 


MARRIAGE ‘WITH DECEASED 
HUSBAND'S BROTHER. 
Mapam,—As no one has replied to A. L. 
I was ° 


Cousins are “ blood relations."" One's 


relations, and through them we become blood 
relations to our sisters and brothers. again 


ry 
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All Good Housewives 


Pride themselves on being able to make Nice Sweet Bread, Appetising 

Tea Cakes, &c. Anyone can do it by using our celebrated ‘‘ D.C.L.°’ 

Yeast. Always ask for ‘'D.C.L."" /f you do nowt «now how to use it, 
write to us for Booklet of Instructions. 


Sole Manufacturers: The DISTILLERS Co. Ltd., EDINBURGH. 


May 14, 1296. 


————— 
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BILINUSNESS, 


| fm Torpic Liver, 
m= CONS 


BUT URE THE 


Carter's Little Liver Pills are sometimes counterfeited. It is not enough to ask for 
‘Little Liver Pills"; CARTER'’S is the important word, and should be observed on 
the outside wrapper, otherwise the pills within cannot be genuine. 


Do not take any nameless ‘‘Little Liver Pills” that may be offered. But be sure 
they are CARTER'S. _—" 


J); HIGHEST AWARD at FOOD and COOKERY EXHIBITION, LONDON, MAY, 1895. 


SUPPLIED to THE QUEEN anv ROYAL FAMILY. 
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IMITATION I8 THE SINCEREST FORM OF FLATTERY. 


ned against accepting from Bakers spurious imitations of “ HOVIS,” which, having met 

with such unprecedented success, is being copied in many instances as closely as can be done without risk. 

If any difficulty be eerene in obtaining “ HOVIS,” or if what is supplied as “‘ HOVIS” is not satisfactory, 
please write, sending sample (the cost of which will be defrayed), to 


Ss. FITTON & SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 
BEW ARE ! Bakers recommending another bread in place of BEW AR E ] 


PROMOTE 


REG D. 


6d. and 1s. Samples of Bread 
and Biscuits on receipt of 
Stamps. 


Miss FRANCES EF. WILLARD says : 
“ Hovis is a grand institution. Ihave 
almost lived on it since I found it out.” 


2. 
2 
2 The Public are cautio 


>] “HOVIS” do so for their own profit 


c. R. HALLETT, 


LADIES’ TAILOR. 
LUETT, 


Paris Kid, 2/11, 9/6, 3/11, 4-Button 
, Suede, 2/11, 3/6, 3/11, > 
Chevrette, 2/11, 3/11 


Price Lists free on 
application, 


eo | Mrs. Cc. R. HA 


Fit Guaranteed from Pattern Bodice or Coat. 


London, W. 


DAME MORLEY, 49, South Molton Stree 


Grosvenor Square, COURT 


MA 


and Colonial Outfits. 


Is| 


COURT AND GENERAL DRESSMAKER. | 


58, SEYMOUR STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, | 


DRESSMAKER. ! 
Specialites in Evening Gowns, Trousseaux, and Indian | 


THE WOMAN’S SIGNAL. 


| INSTITUTIONS, EDUOALIONAL, APAR1 

| SITUATIONS VAOANT AND WANT 
and Similar Matter. 

15 words for 18., each 10 Additional Won 

Four insertions for the price of Three. 


| ADVERTISEMENTS must be prepaid and sent to the 
80, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C 


\ 
| 
| 
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HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


THE DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 
TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 


12, Bishopsgate Street Without, London, E.C. 
This First-Class Temperance Hotel is centrally situated for 
H business or pleasure in the heart of the City. 
Tele whone No. 2,495. 
Telegraphic Address, “ Exterior, London" 


H. G. CHALKLEY & SONS, Proprigtors. 


mee = ‘a4, Home eg Home a7 LO.R. 
Z RARERAE F iy COMME HOTEL. 
bas LS to TAT aS WHREET, 8.E. 


| Close to Watarlot Station, South Wests” Railway.) 
VISITORS TO LONDON will find the above very WARDS, 

being within five minutes’ walk of Rail, Tram. 'Bus, 

| Boat, for all eae of the Metropolis. Single Beds, 1s. 64. ; 

| Double Beds, 2s. 6d. Meals at correspondingly low prices. 

| Specin! termns for parties of three or more; also for rooms 
taken by the week. No charge for attendance. 


J. WOOLLAGCOTT, Proprieter. 


RWPAaARIT Ss. 
Central, near Louvre. 
| Comfortable Rooms, with or without board, from 
| 3 to 8 francs. 
Ladies and families. Paris Branch of W.C.T.U. 
Temperance Restaurant. English Reading Room. 
: a F meee ‘lerms. 
enclosin: eG. 
Dl gg ce 


llfracombe. 
“GRANVILLE” BOARDING-HOUSE. 
FIRST-CLASS. 


Unique situation for land and sea views. Only 
| buna fide Temperance House in town. Forty-five 
| Bedrooms. Full particulars in Bijou Guide, Gratis. 
| FOLKESTONE, Best Part.— Good Private 
| Temperance BOARDING HOUSE, conducted on 

Christian principles. Home comforts. Good diet, 42s. to 
' §2s. 6d. inclusive weekly.—Miss Woopwarp (Member of the 


| Royal British Nursing Association), Haverstock House, 
i Claremont Road. 


THE 


{ FOLKESTONE.—Good sitting-room, one, two 

H or three bedrooms. Hoine comforts. Board if required. 

| Terms moderate and inclusive-—Mrs. ILLENDER, Raglan 
Villas, Dover Road, Folkestone. 


[UKLEY.—THE SPA HYDRO. -Rev. Charles 

Garrett says: ‘My friends are unanimous in saying 
they have found the Spa‘ A Home from Home.’" Inclusive 
weekly terms from 31s. 6d. Physician, Thomas Johnstone, 
M.D., M.R.C P. Lond. Apply, Manageress. 


MORECAMBE, — Superior Apartments or 
= Boarding; bath, piano.—Mrs. Taylor, 19, Sea View 
Parade, West End. 


} 


EDUCATIONAL. 


H!GH SCHOOL AND BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, South Marine Terrace, Aberystwith.— 
Principal: Mrs. MarLEs-THOMAS. 


Secretaries of Temperance Societies 
desirous of securing the rervices of 
Mrs. JENNIE WALKER 
(The Yorkshire Nightingale), 


for Temperance Meetings—Highlv successful Speaker, interspersed 
‘ Songs, &e., address—Mrs, Walker, 477 Barking Koad, Plaistow, Essex. 


+ | A Blinding Headache Cured in Ten Minutes by 
i “KAPUTINE.” 
Used and recommended by the following professional men 
! | Dr GRIFEIIMS, FOROS. (edin. , b2CS., Brixton; Dr boksStAW, 
| 3.1... Hkley College; AL GAKDINER, bsg.  Scholustic Pahtor; 
‘the Bpirpork of The hasmedy Duntor, Health ®&o, Se. Wt cures 
‘V dnfluenza and Neurahkria as well cis Headache. Nothing 1s se 


speedy and effective as RAPU TINE cit never fails Tf you suffer 
enclose te us a Stumped envelope: bearing your mane and address 
and you will geta free sumple, also tame of nearest Agent, 


SE” KAPUTIVE. LTD... BIND RGETELD 


A ES oF 


BUMSTED’S 
TABLE SALT 
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| Far superior to tea or 
| coffee. for nourishing and | 
strength-imparting proper- 
| ties, and for Breakfast, | 
| Luncheon, Tea, or Supper 


—whenever wholesome re-— 
| freshment +8 necessary— 
| may be safely and bense- | 
) standard of highest purity at present attainable | ficially resorded to. | 
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FLORADOR 


WAS AWARDED 


| ANOTHER GOLD MEDAL, 
THE TENTH, 


At the UNIVERSAL COOKERY AND FOOD EXHIBITION, held 27th Apri 
to 2nd May, 1896, at the IMPERIAL INSTITUTE. 


FLORADOR IS THE PUREST FORM OF PERFECT NOURISHMENT. 


To be had at Grocers and Stores in 4 and 1-lb. packets, 
and Chemists in 1s. Tins. 


THE FLORADOR FOOD CoO., 
90 WASHINGTON STREET, GLASGOW. 


10 GOLD MEDALS. RECIPES ON PACKETS. London Depot: COWAN & CO., 28 & 29 London Wall, E.C. ‘ 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


Edited by Mrs. FENWICK MILLER. 


Is a Weekly 4d. Paper for Ladies. Do you take it weekly? If not, order it from your Newsagent for a few 
weeks and see if you do not like to have it. There is no other ladies’ paper like tt. 


Tar Woman’s SiGNat keeps the busy woman in touch with ALL the more important matters of politics and- social 
events of general interest. 

Tas Woman's S.aNau gives all of the SPECIAL NEWS of women’s doings, and notes about all women’s organised work 
for the world and in the public service, paying special attention to the Women’s Suffrage and Temperance Movements, but not 
ignoring any efforts of women in Philanthropy, Social Usefulness, Art, Literature and Education. 


Tae Weman’s Siena contains Character Sketches of Eminent Women, with portraits, and varied and interesting 
articles on ALL suBJECTS of special attractiveness to Ladies. 


Tum Woman’s Sicnat also meets the wants of Ladies as Housekeepers. Nine-tenths of our women in all social 
ranks are more or less occupied with the great duty of HOME-MAKING. Cookery, Health in the House, and Domestic Matters 


gererally are treated by able writers every week. 


Tur Woman’s SicNau is not filled with fashion plates, but remembers that women must, sometimes, have new dresses, 
and therefore need to know and follow fashion to a moderate degree. Therefore, ‘‘ wHAT TO wEaR ” is as fully treated of weekly 
as most sensible women will desire. 

Please help us to get Taw Woman's Siena better known; say, by sending specimen copies to friends you think likely 
to be interested, laying the paper in waiting-rooms, purchasing a second copy and asking your newsagent to display it in lus 
window for a day or two, sending for a poster to put up at your meetings, and in any other way you can devise assist our 
circulation! Thousands of women who would enjoy the Siena. weekly have never seen it ! 


A supply of small bills as above will be gladly sent to any friend who will undertake to give them away at meetings, 
enclose in letters, &c. Send a post-card, stating how many you could make use of, to THE ManaceR, 30, Maiden Lane, London, W Ue 
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